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EDITORIAL 


I SHOULD find it difficult to express myself with sufficient 
vigour on the subject of the deletions from the H.M.V. Cata- 
logue ; but so much of the indignation would have to be directed 
against the record-buying public which failed to buy these records 
over a period of years that no practical good would result from 
the explosion. To some extent a parallel can be drawn between 
the indirect effect of enemy action on old records and the direct 
effect of enemy action on old buildings. I find the crocodile’s 
tears of politicians more than usually nauseating when their 
oleaginous insincerity is used to smear the ruins of London’s 
antique beauty. Not one of those Aeolian harps played upon 
by the wind of public opinion uttered a moan when the Adelphi 
was savagely destroyed, not by winged Huns, but by the Huns 
of Big Business. Not one of them protested against the steady 
destruction of Berkeley Square over years, and those who are 
now loudest in condemning German barbarity for destroying 
what was left of Sergeants’ Inn did not lift a finger to preserve 
Clifford’s Inn from the Stukas of speculative building. The 
panzer divisions of the L.C.C. obliterated exquisite pieces of old 
London, particularly in Westminster, without one of the politicians 
ensconced in their pseudo-Gothic fastness of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment pricking an ear at the noise of the demolition. 

So now when under the stress of war H.M.V. is driven to 
eliminate from its catalogue many precious memorials of the past 
and many almost equally precious memorials of the present, all 
I can do is to look as reproachful as a clergyman in a coloured 
tract and murmur, “ Too late!’ Whatever faint chance there 
was of retaining these records was destroyed by Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s resolve to squeeze out of music what he was not allowed 
to squeeze out of literature. An attempt was made to stay his 
itching Philistine palm, but it was no use. It would have been 
as easy to remonstrate with the plump duckling in a farmyard 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer slightly resembles. 

I recognise that many more of these about-to-be-deleted record- 
ings would. have been sold if financial stringency had not grown 
steadily tighter during the last fifteen years, but this is not the 
rostrum for me to preach Social Credit. Nevertheless the fact 
‘remains that the support given by the record-buying public to 
many recordings was feebler than it should have been. I have 
‘fought my hardest for the cheap reprint of the musical classics, 

~but if ever such an enterprise be undertaken in the future let us 
remember that what will be reprinted will be Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and Schubert’s Unfinished and Mozart’s Kleine 


Nachtmusik, and the half dozen or so works to which, whatever 
the financial stringency, the public always responded. I know 
perfectly well that if by some miracle of eloquence I could per- 
suade H.M.V. to issue a really cheap edition of Mendelssohn’s 
Trio in D minor played by Cortot, Thibaud and Casals, the 
response would be utterly disappointing to H.M.V. and myself. 

One of our correspondents, Mr. J. K. Bratley, of 12a, Hill- 
field Park, Muswell Hill, N.10, has written to plead that these 
records to be deleted from the list should be made available “‘ on a 
Society. basis’ by issuing them in two-guinea albums. Mr. 
Bratley is particularly concerned to preserve some of the vocal 
discs ‘‘ from ill-deserved oblivion.”? We have pointed out to him 
that collectors who require pressings after July 31st will be able 
to obtain them for two guineas for the first pressing and six 
shillings each for any subsequent pressing with a minimum order 
of six. Mr. Bratley is naturally concerned over the possible 
destruction of collections by enemy action and in another letter 
asks if it might not be possible to arrange for repressings of such 
records for six shillings without paying the preliminary two guin- 
eas. I have not had an opportunity of consulting with the re- 
cording companies, but I should hazard an opinion that they are 
already too much worried about the problem of carrying on in 
these times to be able to undertake such an obligation. The only 
practical remedy I can see is the formation of small private socie- 
ties who will agree together what records of the past they want 
and give their orders accordingly. I am writing without authority 
but I should imagine that if a pressing of fifty discs could be 
taken up the recording company would forgo the preliminary 
two guineas. Mr. Bratley thinks that the efforts of our ‘‘ name- 
less contributor G.W. ta belittle the art of all generations but the 
present one are as pitiable as they are out of accord with the past 
policy of THe GraAmMopHONE.” I may not agree with every 
judgment of G.W., but I do not hesitate to say that the two 
articles together present as sound and lively a critical summary 
as we have ever printed in our columns. 

Take for instance what G.W. says about Melba and the com- 
parison he makes between her “‘ chill efficiency ”’ and the singing 
of Maggie Teyte. I am not prepared to agree with him when 
he maintains that Melba could not have enjoyed in the 1930’s 
the popularity she enjoyed in the first decade of the century. 
The rapture which greeted .a soprano of the 1930’s who had the 
same chill efficiency, though a bigger if not a better voice, does 
not convince me that public taste in singing has advanced to 
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that extent. By the way, I hope that every reader of THE 
GRAMOPHONE who pretends to enjoy singing has acquired at 
any rate the two Maggie Teyte 10-inch records published during 
the last two months by H.M.V. Nothing better exists on any 
matrix, old or new. While on the subject of Maggie Teyte, let 
me note once again what an immense debt we all owe to Mr. 
Fred Smith and Rimington Van Wyck for their enterprise in 
producing that wonderful album of Maggie Teyte about which 
I have already rhapsodised. Women and music should never be 
dated, as Goldsmith said, and I am not going to venture to date 
Maggie Teyte, but her voice is the voice of a girl of twenty in 
which, as in a crystal vase, the richly coloured blossoms of woman- 
hood stay for ever fresh and for ever sweet. 

The disappearance of eight more Frieda Hempel records is 
regrettable, and I agree with every word G.W. says about this 
exquisite singer. One of the most enchanting vocal discs ever 
issued was her singing of a Swedish folk song called When I was 
Seventeen. But that vanished long ago from the catalogue. I 
endorse, too, what he says about Geraldine Farrar in Carmen, 
and readers who want to know how Carmen should be sung, and 
are now left to find out from the dim aquatints of a B.B.C. studio 
performance, should, if they can possibly afford it, acquire these 
records before they vanish. Thank heaven, the duet with 
Martinelli in the final scene of Carmen still holds its place, and 
also the duet with Amato, Si tu m’aimes. I regard these two discs 
as the finest exposition of dramatic singing to be found. Of the 
Caruso records marked down for limbo, I would warn readers, 
if possible, to secure DB140, which has on one side the most 
moving of his Neapolitan songs, Fenesta cd lucive, and also DB136 
with that lovely performance of Je crois entendre encore from Bizet’s 
Pécheurs de Perles. H.M.V. did not have the best of the de Lucia 
recordings which were on the old Fonotipia discs and those in 
the H.M.V. list are not irreparable losses! G.W. is very good 
on Battistini, but I shall add to the records whose disappearance 
he regrets the performance of Su queste rose from Berlioz’s Damnation 
of Faust as one to be specially noted. “ Vittoria, Vittoria (DA 127) 
shows what Italian baritones could do by way of subtlety before 
they began to study in the school of Bashan,” says G.W. I used 
to think the blame for this bellowing was to be laid on Caruso’s 
shoulders in his attempt to emulate a natural tenore robusto like 
Tamagno ; but I fancy it can be ascribed to a morbid condition 
which has affected the whole Italian people. In the Middle 
Ages they were seized with a morbid desire to dance, which was 
called tarantulism. Since they entered the last war they have 
suffered from this impulse to bellow. Mussolini is the obvious 
example to produce for thé decay of the bel canto of Italian 
statesmanship. German singers were able to find lebensraum for 
bellowing in Wagner, and consequently their /ieder singers have 
not degenerated. Only last month Herbert Janssen gave us a 
magnificent record of Schubert’s Serenade and, more importantly, 
a really terrific performance of Der Doppelganger, both accom- 
panied by the master of all accompanists, Gerald Moore. And 
in justice to Hitler himself, it must be added that he can indulge 
in lieder oratory as well as in a Wagnerian Fuehrerzaube. Mussolini 
merely pumps out noises like a demented tuba without even as 
much variety as a bass trombone. 

I agree with G.W. in considering the place accorded to 
Rachmaninov by his admirers a little too exalted, but I am not 
prepared to class him with Raff and Paganini in the opinion of 
posterity, and I do not understand how G.W. arrives at the 
comparison. I think there will always be temperaments to 
which Rachmaninov will make an intimate appeal., I think 
there will always be temperaments to which Delius will make an 
intimate appeal, but I will wager now that Delius is no more 
likely to make a general appeal to posterity than Rachmaninov. 
What G.W. says about Rachmaninov beginning life with a large 
roll of musical material from which he has cut off so many yards 
for a concerto, so many more for a symphony, etc., seems to me 
to apply with equal force to Delius. However, I am not going 
to start that argument again. I sympathise with G.W. in his 
depression about the failure to appreciate Bruckner, but I do 
not agree with the elevation of him so far above Mahler. I think 
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Mahler has been badiy handled by the recording companies 
and that he might have achieved by now a powerful hold over 
the British public if, for instance, Walter Legge has written some 
of his brilliant introductory pamphlets to H.M.V. albums of 
Mahler, issued at regular intervals. 

The disappearance of the Schumann D minor Trio is a disaster, 
and as G.W. says it will be long before we get another recording 
as good as this performance by Cortot, Thibaud and Casals. 
This can be affirmed, too, of Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio, a 
work I much prefer to the C minor Trio, of which Decca gave us 
a delightful recording the other day by Murdoch, Sammons 
and Sharpe. Decca has been giving us a lot of good music 
lately, but I shall have more to say about it when I take a look 
at the records which have appeared during the last year. 

G.W. says that the deletions from Siegfried “ pass all under- 
standing ” and considers it “ unlikely that they will be adequately 
replaced for many years to come.” Most of the First Act and a 
great deal of the Second now vanish from the catalogue, and in 
fact all that is left of The Ring after two years of war-time dele- 
tions are two acts of the Valkyrie. G.W. does not believe there 
is any political significance in this, but after the drivel given out 
by the B.B.C. about Siegfried, I cannot feel so sure. If this war 
against Wagner has been undertaken as a patriotic duty, the 
sooner the propaganda of the B.B.C. is handed over to the Marx 
Brothers the better, for it evidently requires clowning of real 
quality. I do not suppose that any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE 
is so misguided as to believe that abstention from Wagner will 
help his country win the war, and therefore I feel it my duty to 
give as much prominence as possible to the warning that if a 
lot of first-class Wagner is to be acquired the necessary steps will 
have to be taken this month. 

I wish I had space to go into further detail about these deletions, 
but we have done our best to give our readers due warning of 
the time-bomb now waiting to go off at Hayes, and I hope that 
a few people will be able to take advantage of the opportunity 
that is still left them. 


Behind the Needle 


Herbert C. Ridout’s reminiscences of earlier days in the 
gramophone world have been a great asset to us during these 
war days. I was much touched by his reference to myself last 
month, and I do think it is a tremendous tribute to the imagina- 
tive enterprise of great concerns like H.M.V. and Columbia that 
they were able so quickly to recognise what a paper like this was 
worth as a focus of enthusiasm. When I think of the lack of 
imaginative enterprise which infected and still infects film com- 
panies the virtue of the gramophone companies shines all the 
more brightly. And although Herbert Ridout no longer sits in 
that bright airy room above the roofs of Clerkenwell, that room 
which looked as if all the waste paper of London had been 
whirled up into it, I am going to wind up this editorial by men- 
tioning a Columbia record which has given me great pleasure, 
and of which I think Ridout would have made a best seller. 
For all I-know, it may be a best seller already and my recom- 
mendation of it superfluous. It is a black 10-inch Columbia of 
Annette Mills singing on one side some ingenious words by her- 
self to the enchanting little melody of Boccherini’s Minuet which 
everybody knows, and singing them very well too ; but it is the 
other side I want to speak of which holds a song, the words oi 
which are written by herself, called A Bird on the Wing is Passing, 
the music by Zeppelli (not Zeppelin), and apart from an un- 
necessary high note to end up with, this is the most moving song 
I have heard inspired by the present time. It is sung with com- 
pletely simple and perfectly direct emotion, and without a trace 
of pretentious sentiment. This little black 10-inch disc, DB1993, 
expresses what must be the intimate emotions of thousands of 
young women to-day, and will tell the future a great deal more 
about the present than most of the wireless talks which the 
gramophone companies are recording with such hopeful patriot- 
ism. Congratulations Mis; Mills, and thank you. 

ComPTon MACKENZIE 
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LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 
By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


MY references to Thomas Jackson, the tenor who did such 
excellent recording work for Columbia and Regal, have 
brought me some interesting additional notes from my old 
friend, Albert W. Ketelbey. I can hardly do better than quote 
what he says: “Tommy Jackson was a Birmingham (not 
Lancashire) man and by a curious coincidence in his boyhood 
lived quite close to where I had lived as a boy. He had an unmis- 
takable (to me) ‘ Brummagem’ accent (especially when off his 
guard) and it was this which caused me to enquire from him 
personally about his origin. It was rather a pleasant surprise 
to me to find he had a good voice, as it was a pure fluke that he 
happened to blow into the recording room at Great Eastern 
Street, one day at lunch time, and asked me if we wanted a 
tenor. I was in charge at the time and said ‘ Yes, we did,’ and 
if he liked to make a test there and then we would consider 
him. He did so. I accompanied him and I believe Charlie 
Gregory recorded him. The test was sent up to the sales manager 
(Jimmie Bradt) at Oxford Street ; he liked it and Tommy was 
immediately given a date. Tommy was rather hard up and 
sang for a rather small fee. Some time later, when Sterling 
joined the Company, we met in a luncheon bar, and Jackson’s 
name came up. Sterling asked what he was paid and (though 
it was really nothing to do with Sterling) he asked me to give 
him an extra guinea: Sterling was a very sympathetic 
listener to tales of distress.” 

Mr. Ketelbey adds that Jackson did sing at Covent Garden, 
not merely as a chorister, but in parts like one of the Appren- 
tices in ‘“* Meistersinger ’’ under Richter, and also as one of the 
Knights in “ Parsifal.”” He also appeared in one of de Courville’s 
Hippodrome revues. And I agree with my friend that he had 
a most charming tenor voice, and that it was probably his girth 
that prevented his stage progress. ; 

The name of Arthur Brooks recurs with great frequency in 
these gramophone memories, but I don’t think I have stressed 
sufficiently his personal influence over many years on the policy 
of recording of symphonic works and the like. In actual fact he 
honestly believed he had struck a good idea when he arranged 
with Sir Henry J. Wood to record the “‘ Eroica ” gn three records, 
and was mortified to find that his effort only brought the stern 
condemnation of the critics for daring to produce a ‘‘ mutilated ” 
version. For I remember quite well his argument that just as 
abridged editions of lengthy books were welcomed, there ought 
to be a big market for abridged editions of lengthy musical 
works—shortened performances more or less restricted to the 
most tuneful and more familiar passages, urging, too, that such 
abridging should serve literally as a bridge over which the 
admirers of overtures and standard classics could be tempted to 
march to the realm of the full classics. That emasculated 
** Eroica ” did sell well, in itself, but it did something more. 
Its bitter reception made it necessary to consider the recording 
of such works in complete form or not at all, and so it paved 
the way to the great Columbia symphonic and classic repertoire, 
with all its implications such as individual conductors and 
famous artists as interpreters. 

But Arthur Brooks was right in principle all the same. There 
was a public for abridged works, as we found in later years with 
the ‘ concise”? editions of Gilbert and Sullivan operas and 
grand opera. Still, applied to a symphony, it was apparently 
vandalism of the worst kind, and as it happened, the critics 
turned out to be our best friends in their denunciation, for they 
publicised the idea of masterworks in their entirety for the 
gramophone and unconsciously opened the way for what, in 
course of time, was to prove the most complete justification of all 
for the gramophone. 


This quickening of the movement to develop the recording of 
complete symphonies gave Brooks the big opportunities he had 
been waiting for, and with Beecham, Weingartner, Bruno 
Walter, Wood and Harty, he began the building of a repertoire 
of classics that, if he had done nothing else, would be his monu- 
ment—if the public had known. 

For, like other great recorders of his time—Russell Hunting, 
the brothers Gaisberg, Gregory, and their fellows—Arthur 
Brooks was a power working behind the scenes. The artists, 
conductors and orchestras, the accompanist or the soloist who 
played an obbligato, all received the critics’ praises ; even the 
sometimes almost-forgotten composer had an italic line on the 
label, but the recorders were anonymous. ‘“‘ The recording is 
excellent,”’ or something to that effect, was the highest measure 
of their credit, if any. Yet each of those recorders was a great 
man, a director and producer, and if only record labels could 
have afforded the space, each was as much entitled to acknow- 
ledgment there as the artist. And if you put that to any artist, 
his knowledge of what those recorders did to secure the finished 
résults would, I think, make him the first to admit their right to 
recognition, 

Unfortunately, however, it was only within trade circles that 
these men enjoyed any credit for their work in presenting the 
musical art of the great performers in as near realism as mechani- 
cal limitations and their own inventiveness, skill, resource and 
courage would take them. They built well. 

The enthusiasm of Arthur Brooks was such that it was not 
easily dampened by setbacks. I know he won’t mind my telling 
this story of how the wind was rather taken out of his sails. He 
was joyously pointing out to Sterling on one occasion how 
encouraging were the sales of these better-class records and 
added that we had sold over 5,000 of the Beethoven Fifth. Brooks 
was completely nonplussed by Sterling’s rejoinder :— 

“Yes, and we’ve sold 5,000 sets of it in Japan, too.” 

Parenthetically, I should add that at this particular time Japan 
was showing an extraordinary and unprecedented interest in 
Western music. They went strongly for our most popular classics 
and some years later we had to arrange for a special Japanese 
edition of Percy Scholes textbook of the Columbia History of 
Music—the only foreign edition of it, I believe. 

One other little matter gave Arthur Brooks considerable 
concern. That was the complaint from the public that they 
could not catch the words sung by certain of our artists—that 
they did not sing them plainly. This it was, of course, that gave 
rise to the oft-repeated suggestion that the printed words of a 
vocal selection should be given with the record—a suggestion 
that took no count of the fact that to establish this practice might 
seriously affect the sales of someone else’s property, the sheet 
music, even if the publishers could be persuaded to give consent. 
But the enunciation of artists was something our recorder believed 
should be remedied. So he went carefully into it with every 
vocal artist, with excellent results. But there was one case 
of a very delightful singer who evidently found it difficult to toe 
the line, and with him Arthur Brooks adopted the drastic method 
of refusing to allow him to make any further records until we 
could distinguish his words . . . there was an interregnum of 
about six months. 

Now a question that is often asked—one which, while our 
recording experts could answer it best of all, I can perhaps deal 
with in a way that may not only surprise my readers, but may 
shock those whom it concerns. 

What are artists like to deal with ? Usually, only when I 
chanced to find my way to the recording studio, either to fish for 
information or in order to make contact, when Brooks or Gregory 

B 
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would readily effect an introduttion, or when an artist wanted 
to co-operate with the publicity department (all too rare occa- 
sions), did I come into very close association with artists. But 
as a general rule they were not difficult to handle. 
the artist in his profession, the less trouble he or she was. This 
applied to all classes of artists, stage, concert and variety. I 
believe that was also the experience of our recorders. In my 
department we always regarded the artists who gave us the 
least trouble as the really great, and saw to it that they were 
accorded their deserved publicity. 


It was among the climbers that, not unnaturally, perhaps, we 
found the most complaints of neglect, that they were not being 
adequately publicised. No use explaining that with a list of 
from thirty to fifty artists each month they could not reasonably 
expect to be at the top of the bill all the time in our publicity but 
must take their turn. That would affront them, so we smoothed 
their feelings and usually compromised by printing a special 
leaflet about them. It would only cost a pound or two; the 
trade always welcomed specialised leaflets, the artist’s dignity 
was Satisfied, and we in the advertising department were able to 

.keep him sweet at least until he wanted something more. 

We were always very careful about the printing of artists’ 
names in the same size type, and when I saw a few months back 
a record advertisement in which some artists were given in a 
lighter type than the rest, I smelt trouble. I think trouble must 
have come along, for the next advertisements were all uniformly 
in heavy type of one size. 

But there is one thing in which practically all artists (even 
those with personal press or publicity agents) were extraordinarily 
remiss. They failed to furnish either details of their careers or 
photographs, or where they did so, gave only the sparsest informa- 
tion and uninteresting pictures. One would think that with the 
importance artists attach to press notices of their work they 
would be only too prodigal with such material for publicity. 
The climbing concert artist would have his little 4pp. prospectus 
of quotations from the Wagglewick Courier and the Dumpdale 
Advertiser with an evening-dress photo on the front, but little 
else. When we asked for photographs we would as often as not 
receive a carte-de-visite or cabinet size with the request that it 
be returned ; that meant we had to re-photograph the photo. 
and get half a dozen prints for our library, for our own use, and 
to send to our overseas branches, prints that came out woolly 
ana thick and were awful jobs to reproduce in supplements and 
the press. 

That library, by the way, was one of the first things I put into 
operation for Columbia, and when I left there were just over 
2,000 portfolios of photos, press cuttings and other details of 
artists. The H.M.V. library is probably double that capacity. 

To assist artists to become news we took our own pictures of 
them, using expert press photographers to get action pictures at 
the recording horn or microphone. There was one charming 
lady whose photographs never did her justice, and even when 
we turned our experts loose on her the results were only passable. 
In person and on the stage she looked radiant, but when it came 
to a portrait she looked podgy, hard and uninteresting. I saw a 
poster of her a week or two back and was shocked to see the fair 
lady still so unfairly presented. 

In one instance a famous conductor steadily recording for us 
had changed in ten years from a bushy head of hair to a condition 
of baldness with a fringe of hair on each side from front to back. 
He suddenly complained that the illustration we were using was 
out of date, but did he send a new photo ? He did not. We 
were on the point of going to press with a supplement containing 
new recordings and in which we were intending to use the old 
photograph again. Meantime the conductor had gone abroad. 
I took our photograph to the recording department, and got 
them to explain wherein it differed from the artist’s present-day 
appearance. Then I got our re-toucher to paint in a bald head 
and increase the looseness of the side fringes. The recording 
department said it was pretty good and we used it. A month 
or. two later there came a letter saying the conductor did not 
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know where we got the new photograph, but it was not a good 
one and he would prefer us to use the one he enclosed. 

Among the artists who were the mcst considerate in this all- 
important matter were.Joseph Szigeti, who would send us snap- 
shots, photo studies and material from all over the world, the 
Lener String Quartet, Norman Allin, Malcolm McEachern (of 
Flotsam and Jetsam), J. H. Squire, Bransby Williams, Don 
Cossack Choir, Charles Kullman, and most American artists. 

The most impressive incident in this connection was when 
Langley and I went down to the Savoy Hotel to meet Laurel 
and Hardy, with the twin idea of persuading them to make a 
record and assuring them of adequate publicity. On the table 
in their room lay two heaps of photographs, at least five hundred 
in each pile, actual photographs, not reproductions. The recording 
plan discussed and settled, I asked about pictures. 

** Help yourself,” was the reply. Then Stanley Laurel said :— 

“You gentlemen any children? Each a daughter, eh ? 
Come along, Oliver, we must autograph photos for two girls.” 

They just handed photographs out, you see. Imagine a 
British artist being prepared with a thousand photographs. 

If I were an artist, low or high in the scale, I would spend 
five per cent. of my income on a consta".t succession of new 
photographs and stencilled sheets ot stories or career details to 
feed the press on every conceivable occasion. If I could not 
prepare the latter myself I would pay a journalist to do it for me. 
The press is hungry for pictures and news of personalities, more, 
of course, in peace time than now, but always ready to print 
anything of human interest. The limelight is the lifeblood of 
an artist, and, speaking from my own experience, British artists 
do not recognise that this capitalisation of their work must come 
from themselves. 

Only when they reach an undisputed pinnacle of fame can 
artists consider themselves to be “ news ” likely to be sought by 
the press, and even then, unless they are accessible to the fourth 
estate, they may easily find themselves back numbers—for the 
public memory is woefully short. 

One little artistic landmark of 1923 should, I think, be noted 
—the issue of the Vaughan Williams setting of Housman’s “ On 
Wenlock Edge” from “A Shropshire Lad,” sung by Gervase 
Elwes with the London String Quartet. Gervase Elwes was not 
a great singer in that his name attracted vast audiences like 
Clara Butt or Caruso. But he was great in an artistic sense. 
He was a model singer—in vocal production, in understanding, 
in quality of voice, in diction, and he refused to debase his art 
by any tricks. «His complete style was held up as an object-lesson 
to other singers, and it says much for him and for the esteem 
in which he was and is held that all the records he made then 
are still highly prized. Incidentally, it says something for the 
record companies’ appreciation of this, that not only has nobody 
else, to my knowledge, attempted to record the ‘‘ On Wenlock 
Edge ”’ suite, but that these and other Gervase Elwes’ records 
are still on the Columbia catalogue. 


' (To be continued.) 











2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation ! 


When.at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


ME: Ridout’s reference to the Pemberton Billing World records 

made me bring out from its deep drawer the old controlling 
apparatus, which never would work with sufficient accuracy, 
but seemed to my unmechanical mind a little marvel. I have a 
few of the records: a whole quartet to a disc (thus in those 
days they made them). The surface was pretty noisy, but we 
were used to that. To put on such a record without the con- 
troller is to find a madhouse of shrill indecipherable sounds 
gradually sifting down, as the end approaches, into normal pace 
and pitch: the music was not recorded evenly all through, 
a great deal more being got upon the early grooves than the 
later ones. The controller so varied the speed so as to produce 
the normal effect. I remember about twenty years ago going 
down to Twickenham to hear these marvels, and having an 
unbreakable disc put into my hand, whence it was suddenly 
tipped upon the floor by the demonstrator. It bounced cheer- 
fully ; how I wish many another ordinary disc that has come to 
grief had behaved so well. 


Please Record 

Rubbra’s symphony is being asked for—in part, by round- 
robins: the spirit seems keen. The work impressed me a good 
deal, by radio, but I have not studied the score. I know some 
ripe motets of his: a man to watch, and be thankful for : and so, 
to help. I see he began life as a railway clerk, and progressed 
by scholarships. I wish him well, and hope we may have some 
recording of him soon. Others in whom I have lately been 
especially interested are some of our composers who were killed 
in the last war—men like Gurney (a few of whose songs Decca 
did), Ernest Farrar, George Butterworth, F. S. Kelly, the famous 
oarsman, Denis Browne, who wrote some delightful songs, and 
Purcell Warren the ’cellist, William Baines the piano-writer. I 
wrote a little about them in The Listener not long ago. Few 
were thirty when they died: their ages vary from twenty-one 
to forty-seven. I have an idea there was a Butterworth record, 
but if so it has vanished. There are folk-song elements in some 
of their music, and countryside quietism in much of it, especially 
in Farrar and Butterworth. Kelly’s songs are cherishable, like 
Browne’s few ; Baines had not fully found his style ; he reflected 
somewhat Debussy, Scriabin, e¢ al. But we have had so few 
piano-writers : he might. have been outstanding, there. And— 
a descent to lighter things—why not spend an occasional disc on 
such amusing stuff as Haydn Wood’s variations on If you want to 
know the time, ask a policeman. Also, having lately been exploring 
again two-piano music (having given grateful refuge to a friend’s 
bomb-salvaged grand), I should like records of some of the 
excellent music—particularly strong in the variation line—for 
two pianos. Very little is recorded : some Bach, of course ; and 
the Hambourgs did (in part, I think) Liszt’s Pathetic Concerto ; 
but two-piano sport is not all for the players, and much of the 
music is gay. 


The Best Fades Not 

Somebody reminds me that Sibelius’ The Bard, which evokes 
some splendid, dark feeling, has not been recorded outside the 
Society. Unless I mistake, part of Karelia remains undone at all, 
here. A miniature score of The Bard is issued by British and 
Continental Music Agencies, Ltd., at 3s. Cheaper prices seem to 
prevail also for other works of his—the first two symphonies at 
6s. each,.and No. 4 at 3s. 6d., which is also the price of Tapiola 
(I shall always remember the first hearing of this: one of the 
times, I suppose, when the occasion and the music and the hearer 
are all fitly met). The Karelia suite and En Saga cost 3s. 6d. each, 
the Swan 2s., and Finlandia half a crown. 


Gramophilately 
I have seen one or two records decorated with small portraits 
of the performer or composer, or both. One of my souvenirs of 


a great comic artist is a record made by Gilbert Childs, on which 
I pasted the only picture of him I ever saw. One of the most 
attractive means of decoration is by postage stamps, if you don’t 
mind sticking down the stamp—a proceeding which horrifies 
the philatelist. As a member of a society of stamp collectors, 
I ought to warn any possible remaining innocents against that 
practice: alas, my old boyhood album, inspected when not long 
ago I was bitten again, yielded some sad examples of “ mints ” 
lowered in value through that ‘practice. A score or so of 
musicians’ portraits, and other matters of musical interest, can 
be found on stamps. ‘True collectors (among whom I aspire to be 
numbered : send along your Hawaii 2c. of 1851: full face value 
given) could make up a page or two of these. Tchaikovsky’s 
centenary was not allowed to pass, in Russia, without the issue 
of some commemorative stamps, which included portraits, and 
tiny extracts from Eugene Onegin (on the.20 and 30 kopecks) 
and the Fourth (60 k.). There is a short German series, bearing 
excellent portraits of Schiitz, Bach and Handel; and some 
charity stamps of 1933 show characters from Wagner’s operas. 
Other countries have issued stamp-portraits of Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Smetana, Dvorak, J. Strauss, Chopin, 
Stradivarius, and Paderewski. There is a recent U.S.A. series 
of five musicians, and one or two other stamps I recall, such as 
one celebrating the composer of the Marseillaise. The Italians 
issued a set to commemorate the centenary of Bellini’s death in 
1935. Spontini and Pergolesi are among others honoured two 
years later (but Italy, like a good many lands, has issued altogether 
too many special stamps : it pays ). 


A Gramophonic Serenade 


In the instalment of her ever-entertaining life story recently 
published under the title of What Happened Next, Dame Ethel 
Smyth tells of an early experience with the gramophone, in 
1905. ‘‘ Knowing that I did not care about mechanical music, 
which was then a novelty and all the rage, my host and two 
sportsmen guests (in a Belgian castle: it should be remembered 
that Miss Smyth was a rider to hounds) secretly deposited a 
gramophone on the leads outside my bedroom window, and at 
midnight I was serenaded by a record from Rossini’s Messe de 
Saint-Hubert, which was unknown to me. St. Hubert being the 
patron of sport, this mass is written for hunting-horns . . . the 
only instrument that sounds absolutely normal on the gramo- 
phone, and the romance of listening to these unknown and 
ravishing strains by moonlight on that fine old roof can be 
imagined. My host had planned this surprise as a jocular com- 
pliment to one who he understood was an impassioned huntress, 
but was none the less prepared for cries of horror. I think the 
really moved reception of his gramophone ‘ outrage’ delighted 
him beyond measure, as a victory of Mr. Everyman over an 


Expert.” 
A Quiz 


1. Name a singer recently recorded (in which opera ?) who 
in 1938 celebrated the 25th anniversary of his appearance at 
one opera house. Which was it ? 


2. Pair off with each composer that performer-recorder whose 
present age most nearly agrees with the age at which that com- 
poser died: Kreisler, Pergolesi, Lully, Myra Hess, Toscanini, 
Menuhin, Berlioz, Gounod. 


3- The following were the dozen most popular operas in a 
typical musical season not long ago, in pre-this-war Germany. 
Their performances ranged from the highest number, 407, to 
the lowest, 240. Arrange them in what you think was the order 
of popularity, placing first the one you think was given 407 
times, and so on down to the one least often performed. Butterfly, 
Trovatore, Freischiitz, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Dutchman, Carmen, 
Pag., Cav., Hoffmann, Magic Flute, d’Albert’s Tiefland. 
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4. Which Beethoven symphony has been made into a musical 
film ? 

5. Name the composers of recorded works thus nicknamed, 
and one recorder (or group of performers) for each: 1, Archduke ; 
2, Spring (a) symphony, (b) sonata; 3, Raindrop; 4, Farewell ; 
5, Coronation; 6, Tragic (a) symphony, (b) overture. 

6. Name a series of piano pieces (not all recorded here) which 
their composer made into an opera. 

7. Name a great work of Wagner’s which was first performed 
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on the stage in this country only just ‘before the last war. 


8. Can you “ place ” the following portions of very well-known 
recorded works: (a) The violins lay aside their bows and end a 
movement pizzicato. (b) Two-thirds of the second movement is 
pizzicato. (c) A movement has dovetailed rushing-up-and-down 
of strings and woodwind alternately. (d) The triangle is used 
as a solo instrument. 


(Answers on page 40.) 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy). The Swan of Tuonela 
(Sibelius). H.M.V. DB5832 (12 in., 7s. 4d.) 

Looking back to find in our Index when the Swan swam into 
our ken, I found those so frequent heavenly twins, the Triste and 
the Finlandia, who for many a year made up almost all the 
Sibelius entries. Then there arrived the new planet, or bird- 
thou-never-wert, and for a decade now many other big things 
have sailed forth on the companies’ tide of faith. Finding that 
first Phily Swan of a decade ago in the opulent Connoisseur 
catalogue, I lit upon a word by Mr. Mackenzie which partly 
links this disc with those which follow, by Bloch : he remarks 
upon the sophistication of modern British poetry and music, as 
opposed to the complete possession, and therefore the entire 
lack of self-consciousness, of Wagner when writing about Sieg- 
fried ; and adds : “ Perhaps it was the popularity of the Old 
Testament which dried up the fount of our racial inspiration ” : 
we have identified ourselves too much with the folk-lore of the 
Jews ; we lack the great British epics that should arise from 
impassioned romance, sincerity, faith. Bloch, a Jew, found the 
Old Testament a mine for his curious delving, for philosophy 
and pageantry. Perhaps some of the earlier British programme 
music, whilst it was dangerously overlaid by Wagnerism (how 
could it escape the awesome embrace of the Great Man ?), 
came nearer to the sincerity the Editor demands ; but no amount 
of taking thought or taking exams. can produce a Sibelius—or, 
for that matter, an Elgar or a Vaughan Williams. And the 
folk-lore cult was bound to weaken. Sibelius ends by writing 
symphonies without “ programmes.” The Swan is the third of 
the four Lemminkainen legends (1893-5; min. score of this, 
British & Continental Co., 2s.). The hero of these Kalevala 
episodes, one of the wild characters of the world’s favourite 
mythology, who can escape from any peril by magic, must, as 
part of his probation, shoot the swan that floats, singing, on the 
black river of the Finnish Hades, Tuonela. (At this part of his 
adventures, by the way, he is killed and cut up, but the inevitable 
magic—his mother’s, this time—restores him.) The clarinets, 
flutes and trumpets are omitted, for the due darkening of the 
tone : the much-divided strings shimmer, as background. The 
cor anglais solo here is rather massive, but that is in accordance 
wtt I this type of recent recording, so striking in sonority, 
and in much tonal realism. I miss a little of the more secret 
quality in t he magic, but the record, of its kind, is very fine. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler). Song of the Volga 
Boatmen (arr. Glazounov); Chanson Triste (Tchai- 
kovsky, arr. Stewart). H.M.V., Bg182. (10 in., 3s. 8d.) 


The Volga song is treated with some pomp, rather than as an 
evocation of heavy toil. There are counterpoints of a fanfare 
type, and big, massive orchestration, with a short period of 
contrast. Looking up the piece, I find an unnamed annotator’s 
remark that the composer made his treatment of the tune about 
the time the Russian unrest of 1905 was getting up. I remember 
the mental impact of the massacre of the crowd that had gathered 
to appeal to the “ Holy Father ” in the St. Petersburg square. 
I read that this Volga arrangement was first performed, with 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Dubinushka, the students’ revolutionary song 
(which also, I remember, Glazounov arranged) at a Siloti concert 
just after the new constitution had been proclaimed, from which 
so much was hoped ; and that after the definitive revolution of 
1917 it replaced the old Tsarist hymn, with which we became so 
familiar during the last war. Hence the processional spirit here, 
with something, perhaps, of fervour, seems appropriate for the 
1905 purpose. The brief episode might be a section in a 
Tchaikovsky slow movement, though the scoring is somewhat 
more massy than that composer would use, I think. In its 
transformed way the theme is impo:ing, even stirring. The 
piece which is to fill the other side has not reached me. Much 
as I like old Tchike, I cannot pretend to be entirely ériste thereat. 


Emanuel !'Feuermann with Philadelphia Orchestra 
(Stokowski). Schelomo, Hebrew Rhapsody for ’Cello 
and Orchestra (Bloch). H.M.V., DB5816-7, DBS5818, 
(12 in., 18s. 4d.). Auto DBS8862, DB3863-4. 


To think of Bloch (sixty-one this month) is to be reassured 
about some of the darker aspects of the war. No composer I 
have met, or whose words I have read, has impressed me as a 
truer humanist. I remember him at a publisher’s reception, 
when the quartet was played in his honour, and he said a few 
words about what music means to him. The words, gestures, 
the eyes—all bespoke a great soul. That is the impression Bloch 
has made on me more than once ; and maybe thirty-odd years 
of journalism do not tend to make a cautious Scot one of the 
carried-off-his-feet-tribe, or to seal him of the company of those 
who read-him-at-a-glance. There is power in him, self-sustaining 
power, and power that I think would help other people : but I 
do not know him well enough to decide that. He has a strain of 
wildness, as most rich-natured men have. (I wish the general 
current of British estimation ran a bit more to the appreciation 
of this strain in them. We are a pretty cold lot.) 

Slowly we have become acquainted with some of Bloch’s work. 
Not for permanence, apparently, were certain of the records ; 
but one cannot expect music like the quartet or quintet to sell : 
I’m inclined to think we expect too much of the public to whom 
the bulk of all records must be sold, in order that the rest of us 
may be indulged with Bloch and other nourishments of the 
spirit. The Bloch Society, necessarily, as to almost all its many 
activities, in abeyance at present, recorded privately some works, 
by the way, that have not been sold : Wéinter-Spring, and the 
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Evocations. Not long ago we had the splendid violin concerto ; 
and now there is Schelomo (Solomon) in all his glory, which has been 
broadcast, notably with Feuermann, and Sir Henry as conductor. 
To him let the chief tribute be paid, for his early performances 
of various Bloch works, including the symphony Israel, which 
since one Easter a good many years ago has stood out as one of 
the best offerings Sir Henry and the radio have ever given us. 
It should be heard more than once in about five years. There is 
much more Bloch, then, that we should be glad to have recorded. 
For the present offering let us give full thanks : a ripe perform- 
ance and impressive recording indeed. The only other record of 
Schelomo noted in the Ency. of Rec. M. is one “‘ in preparation ” by 
Wallenstein’s orchestra. I do not think this appeared. 

The work belongs to a period which may be called the Hebraic 
cycle of 1911-16; various works are in it—three psalms for 
voice and orchestra, three Hebrew Poems for orchestra, Schelomo, 
and Jsrael. Mary T. Chiesa, from whose short Italian book I 
got my first account of Bloch (it has not yet, I think, been issued 
in English ; but the Bloch Society has in hand a monograph 
which the war has of course delayed), says that the composer 
had for some years been making sketches for a vocal work based 


on the Book of Ecclesiastes, and did not know what language to , 


use. He decided that only the sonorous Hebrew was fitting, 
but at that time he was not sufficiently expert in it. About 1915 
he met the ‘cellist Barjansky. They became friends, and he 
wanted to write something for the ’cello. The idea struck him 
of using that instrument instead of his singer in the Ecclesiastes 
work. The tonal quality promised eloquence, the range was 
great, and the language difficulty would be got over. Barjansky’s 
sculptress wife, at the same time, was taken with the idea of 
Solomon, and modelled a statue of the king. The work went 
swiftly, and the traditional preacher of Ecclesiastes gave the title 
to it. Bloch, says Mary Chiesa, had no set “ programme,” but 
he was deeply moved by the war : the music should, then, have 
ample meaning for us now that still greater evils are loosed. 
I wonder what Bloch’s philosophy makes of this war ? I do not 
think he can have lost faith, though in his music can be found, 
often enough, a realisation of evil : he is no head-in-sand easy 
millennialist. “‘ It is possible,” says the note from which I quote 
the facts about the work, “‘ to envisage the ’cello sometimes as 
representing Solomon, the orchestra the world around him and 
his experience of life. At other times the orchestra may be held 
to represent his thoughts whilst the ’céllo conveys his words.” 
Vanitas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas are not the only memorable 
words of the preacher. It might be profitable to read the Book 
again before hearing this music, or between hearings of it. That 
way, I think, it will sink in and perform its artistic chemistry 
more surely and deeply. It should be realised that the composer 
has never tried or wanted to (in his own words) “ attempt a 
* reconstitution ’ of Jewish music, or to base my work on melodies 
more or less authentic.”” He knows the weaknesses of the folky 
schools, and I for one am glad he does not belong to them. 
“It is the Jewish soul that interests me, the complex, glowing, 
agitated soul that I feel vibrating through the Bible . . . the 
freshness and naiveté of the Patriarchs, the violence of the 
Prophetic Books, the Jew’s savage love of justice, the despair of 
Ecclesiastes, the sorrow and the immensity of the Book of Job, 
the sensuality of the Song of Songs. All this is in us, all this is 
in me, and it is the better part of me.” So he tries to hear in 
himself, and to express, “‘ the venerable emotion of the race that 
slumbers way down in our soul ”’ ; and if the expression, or any 
Jew’s grasp of all that complex nature, is incomplete, need we 
wonder ? Schelomo seems to me rather a mixture, but so, probably, 
was Solomon ; so, for certain, were the Old Testament masters : 
not many comfortable companions, I dare aver, even for the 
righteous—if those righteous didn’t happen to be of their per- 
suasion! Side 2 is missing, of my white-label samples. After 
the free rhapsody of side 1, side 3 comes as a battle-piece, barbaric, 
perhaps even excessive in an emotion that some may feel too 
consciously imposed on the listener : yet who can tell what the 
composer may feel, beyond our depth of feeling ? Side 4 brings 
the ’cello back to dominance, in a surer rhetoric. But Bloch, 
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speaking of some of the pains-fully (and painfully) novel music 
that we had to listen to after the last war, whose advocates cried 
down “ rhetoric,” remarked that, so crying, they ‘‘ denied most 
of the superb eras of musical history,’’ confounding the means of 
art with its end. If our fathers were the slaves of custom, the 
new composers were the slaves of novelty. Their creations—the 
various “‘ isms ’”—were of the brain, not born of feeling. Bloch 
lets himself go, but I never feel that the impulse is false ; of side 
3 one may easily think that he over-paints, but the old question : 
does it come off ? seems likely to find a majority of ayes. The 
noes may like the other kinds of rhetoric, the darker shades, the 
prophetic spirit, perhaps something of denunciation and doubt. 
Here is a document of power, splendidly recorded by choice 
artists. I hope you won’t miss trying it. 


DECCA 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra (V. Kolar): First Rumanian 
Rhapsody, Op. 11 (Enesco). Decca M493 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 

A capital little cheerer-up, for easy-going moments. The 
Detroit band, begun in 1872, was revived on a bigger scale, I 
read, in 1914, under Gales and Gabrilowitsch. Then, 1935-37, 
came Kolar, and then Ghione. “‘ Proms ” are run in the park on 
an island in Detroit River. 

Five years ago H.M.V. gave us the Minneapolis Orchestra, 
in four sides of this, twelve inch ; so on two ten-inch sides we have 
obviously a considerably cut form of the work. The score I have 
not seen. 

With Roman and later Turkish rule, Greek Church religion, 
and for long no ruling house of its own, Rumania missed most of 
the early nineteenth century European influences, though the 
Russian stirs made eddies there. Folk-music—itself showing a 
variety of influences—lasted sturdily until pretty well the turn 
of the century, when one or two men developed as native com-. 
posers ; of these Enesco (b. 1881) is the best known, with Golestan 
the next best. Considering the diversity of foreign cultures, and 
the fact that Rumania now includes Germans, Hungarians, Slavs, 
it would not be easy, we should say, for us to define or readily 
recognise and distinguish Rumanian music. As with Hungarian 
music as we earlier knew it, there is the old gipsy snag also ; the 
gipsies come vividly to life in Dr. Walter Starkie’s books, but 
their music is not, apparently, any more folkily ‘‘ pure ”—the 
real music of Rumanian /aoutars—than is that which Liszt glorified, 
for Hungary. From one or two articles I have read I gather that 
though the Rumanian government has gone in seriously for folk- 
tune collecting (Bartok carried his researches into portions of the 
country), the sizeable compositions, and even a good many of 
the published songs, are “‘ ‘ popular’ only in spirit,” as Golestan 
said in the preface to one collection he issued: here a melodic 
contour, there a melisma, there a rhythm, to evoke “ un peu de 
cette ambiance agreste, fraiche et mélancolique qui vibre dans 
l’espace de nos contrées.”” I read elsewhere of the dina melodies, 
including a parlando-rubato style of singing, three-line verses, 
and scales deriving, at times, from ancient modes, with a third 
note that can be major or minor 3rd (a more pleasing use of the 
effect, I reckon, than the done-to-death trick of the crooner). 

The first side contains mostly short tunes, the second, more 
working up. The opening, with what is perhaps a touch of 
nostalgic feeling, is a delightful start, leaving us to expect what 
we will. One could figure it as a quick non-stop variety con- 
centration of songs and dances; presumably the chromatic 
swirls are Enesco’s own decorations: though one reads of a 
highly decorative style in the songs; and there is a pretty little 
wildness in the treatment of the first melody, given by high reeds 
alone. The passage in the middle of the first side reminds me 
more of a Kreislerian gipsy piece: perhaps, though, it has 
nothing to do with the drawing-room. The exciting start of side 
two shows an element of folkery, in the flat seventh in those scalic 
twirls. Just before mid-side there is a phrase that one finds also 
in Boris : perhaps a bit of an idiom common to various Slavs. The 
rest is a bit of “‘ Let’s all go mad ” : a recommendable disc for both 
tunes and recording, in these dumpish days. It might be expected 
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that such tunes would go well in native opera of the kind that 
Dvorak and Rimsky built on small material. I do not see work of 
this kind after Enesco’s name, though an opera, Oedipus, was 
brought out in 1936. He has written symphonies also. Something 
else from his skilful pen would probably be appreciated on a 
disc: perhaps one of the suites. The present work, by the way, 
though marked on the label as “‘ Op. 11, No. 1,” is not, I think 
(as that would imply), the first part of an opus comprising other 
pieces: it is the first Rhapsody, which by itself makes up his 
eleventh work. 


Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (M. Birch): Overture 
to Raymond (A. Thomas). Decca F'7839 (10 ins., 2s. 5 4d.). 
The bold, precise and clearly-limned playing and recording 
provide good value, remembering that a not very large body is at 
work ; and there is more flexibility than in last month’s record. If 
the effects are not so delicate as we should expect from the L.P.O. 
at its subtlest, there is a good sense of sport and fire, which is all 
the music needs, and that additional, gratis, feeling of being on 
the pier or in the Winter Garden. Is not this music that pleads 
to be listened to with not more than one ear, the while we 
hearken with the other to the prattle of a companion? Thomas 
had written about a dozen operas and ballets before this work, 
and he was only forty when it came out, in 1851. Mignon and 
Hamlet were much later. Thomas had not, by Raymond, got down 
to the deeper power. Herold, Boieldieu and Auber, with an 
Italianate tincture in the sparkling style, sufficed, until he found 
his last line, that of dramatic opera. I don’t suppose we shall 
ever see early works like Raymond on our stage. Mignon seems to 
be the sole survivor here of a series that included some very 
tasty pieces, of which Raymond, in his middle period, shows some 
of the best fancy, sometimes even poetry, in his nature: another 
good example is the M.N.D. opera; a third is Psyche; these 
come before the full-size drama of Hamlet, which is never likely 
to appeal to Shakespeare’s countrymen. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Jean Pougnet (violin) : Frederick Riddle (viola) : and 
Anthony Pini (’cello), Trio in G major (E. J. Moeran). 
Columbia DX1014-6 (12-ins., 14s. 7}d.), Auto DX8153-5. 

Anyone familiar with the literature of chamber music knows 
how few good string trios there are. To the small number of 
fine modern works existing I, personally, should unhesitatingly add 
Moeran’s Trio in G. Apart from the musical appeal of the Trio, 
Moeran seems to have avoided the pitfalls that wait on the 
composer of such works. This is to say that he is thinking, for 
the most part horizontally and not vertically, and makes each 
part “real.” That sounds dull, but the result is far from that. 
The texture of the music is both rich and transparently clear, and 
in form it is characterised by a delightful fluidity. The music, 
indeed, creates its own form. One soon hears a determining idea 
that colours each movement and I, at any rate, was aware 
throughout of an East Anglian background of fens and dunes, 
sea and sky, painted in the mellow and golden colours of a 
Crome or 2 Cotman. (This is, of course, merely a personal 
reaction.) The main tunes are all in the folk song manner, 
but there is no_ stiffmess, nothing archaic or home- 
spun in their treatment and there seems to be 
a family relationship between them which gives a valuable 
sense of continuity. The opening movement, aptly styled 
allegretto giovale, evokes at once the pastoral atmosphere that is one 
of the great charms of Moeran’s music. It really is the music of 
the English countryside. So beautifully does the music flow that 
few will be aware of the rather unusual time-signature, seven 
quavers in a bar. 

With the direction misterioso over a semiquaver figure in the 
*cello part, a new note enters the music. One is reminded, by 
harmonies now grown acrid, of the cold east winds that sweep 
over the marshes ; but soon the sun is out again, though not for 
long. An explosive interruption from the violin leads to some 
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harsh writing over a persistent ’cello figure to which the direction 
minaiccoso (threateningly) is given. As the main material is 
used over this figure, and the big climax of the movement now 
reached, one imagines here a conflict of the elements. It is soon 
resolved and an informal recapitulation brings in its train a very 
jolly conclusion, which is certainly giovale. 

There is a short and very deeply felt slow movement in which 
the world is wintry and life a struggle, and then comes an ex- 
tremely robust scherzo which refuses all self-questioning and 
rejoices in its vitality. 

At the close of this movement Moeran returns to the eighteenth- 
century custom of interpolating a few bars of slow and expressive 
music between two movements and ends his work with an 
enchanting andante grazioso, a movement that closes with a very 
lively and whirling country dance. 

The music is dedicated to the Pasquier Trio, but I cannot 
imagine it better played than by Pougnet, Riddle and Pini, 
who seem to have identified themselves completely with it. 
The balance is excellent, and the recording beautifully smooth 
and live ; indeed, the only tiny criticism I have to make is that 
Pougnet does not always articulate repeated notes very clearly. 

Augener publish the score for 3s. 6d. and it is well worth spend- 
ing the extra few shillings for it. 

I hope to have made it clear that the Trio is a most lovely and 
rewarding work and not at all music that dwells in an ivory 
tower. It is a work to make one proud of British music. 


The Menges Sextet: Sextet in A major Op. 48 (Dvorak). 
Decca K963-6 (12 ins., 19s. 6d.). 

Dvorak’s Sextet was the first of his chamber music works to 
become popular outside his own country, and the reason is not 
far to seek. The pictorial equivalents of the music are the brightly 
coloured posters that used to lure us to the windows of the travel 
bureaux. Dvorak, like Schubert, his musical brother, could 
rarely write less than charmingly, but like Schubert, he some- 
times forgot the limitations of the human ear. Thus the first 
movement of the Sextet is apt to sound over-long even if played 
with absolute perfection of tone, balance and interpretation. 
And that is not here the case. 

The Dumka (Elegy) and the Furiant (corresponding to slow 
movement, scherzo and trio) are the most attractive movements 
of the Sextet. The Dumka falls into five-bar periods. It is 
followed by a slow section marked tempo di marcia, and this by a 
sort of lullaby. Then the Dumka and march (as coda) return. 

Dvorak does not adhere to the usual form of the Furiant—a 
Czech folk dance with alternating measures of two-four and three- 
four, his lively version is in three-seven throughout. The trio is 
said to contain reminiscences of the Slavonic Dances. I cannot 
say which ones off-hand. 

Last of all comes a theme—with a delightful chromatic droop 
in it—and six variations with a stretta and presto to make a brilliant 
ending after a slightly melancholy start. 

Such is the lay-out of the work. It is certainly not the best 
Dvorak, but the music has more in it than this rather anaemic 
performance suggests. The tone of the leader sounds thin and 
there is a lack of clarity in the parts. The whole thing needs 
sunlight, abandon, passion, something corresponding to those 
beckoning coloured posters. The recording is fair. 


Alice Ehlers (harpsichord): Sarabande from “French 
Suite, No. 1, in D minor” (J. S. Bach) ; Passepied 
(J. C. F. Fischer). Gigue from “Suite in G minor” 
(J. S. Loeillet). 


Even the people who enjoy the harpsichord—of whom I am 
one—will feel irritation at the thump Miss Ehlers gives the first 
beats of the bar at the start of one of Bach’s loveliest Sarabandes. 
Matters improve as the piece goes on, but the artist does not 
bring out the real pathos in the music. The jolly Gigue—one of 
the a-hunting we will go type—comes off very well and so does 
the little Passepied that precedes it. 
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Ida Haendel (violin) : Adela Kotowska (piano) : Slavonic 
Dance in E minor, No. 2 (Dvorak, arr. Kreisler). Waltz 
in A major, Op. 39, No. 15 (Brahms, arr. Hochstein). 
Decca, M495 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

There is some lack of spontaneity in Ida Haendel’s playing of 
the Brahms’ Waltz but none in her impulsive rendering of the 
little mosaic of tunes that make up Dvordk’s second Slavonic 

Dance. This is wholly delightful. The recording is, in each 

case, excellent. aa % 


SONGS 


Gwen Catley and Gerald Moore (piano) : Angels’ Serenade 
(Stead-Braga): The Pretty Mocking Bird (Morton- 
Bishop). H.M.V. C3233 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

This mocking bird is not such an attractive fowl as Bishop’s 
more famous lark, and at times it becomes gravity-removing. 
Miss Catley again competes charmingly with the flute and sails 
up to something in alt with just less than complete success. 
Braga’s song—with, of course, violin obbligato—is very sweetly 
sung and the recording is good. 


Mary Jarred (contralto) : Bertram Harrison (organ) : 
The Lord’s Prayer (Malotte) : The Lost Chord (Proctor 
and Sullivan). Columbia DX1o013 (12 ins., 4s. 103d.). 

Miss Jarred makes her first record to the sound of a Great 

Amen, and it should be a great popular success. To hail the 

discovery of the dominant and tonic chords with such terrific 

fervour is perhaps rather unbalanced, but after plunging about 

the noisy keys and stamping on the pedals—doubtless with mix- 

tures screaming and tubas roaring—it must have been a relief 

for the young woman to arrive in a harbour of concords—though 

I bet she put in a dominant seventh. The good old ballad is 

well sung and so is the song on the reverse. I remember Miss 

Jarred, as Erda, rising from the earth and giving us some beautiful 

singing. Bach and Handel and Elgar are familiar to her. In 

future recordings may the wisdom of Erda’s be hers. 


Jeanette Macdonald (soprano) : Les Filles de Cadiz (Delibes), 
Annie Laurie (Douglas-Scott), H.M.V. DA1735 (10 in., 
4s. 103d.). 

Miss Macdonald gives a bright and competent performance of 
Delibes’ charming song, and her “ Annie Laurie” is done 
well, without. the usual prima donna frills, even though in 
unconvincing Scots. The label conceals the fact that Miss 
Macdonald goes on to meet a body in the rye. The accompanying 
of these two numbers is rather bumpy, the orchestral accom- 
paniment to the Delibes being much more satisfactory. 


Sidney Burchall (baritone): Gerald Moore (piano): Blind 
Ploughman (Clarke), The Floral Dance (Moss). Decca, 
F7840 (10 in., 2s. 5$d.). 

This sincere artist gives an excellent performance of ‘‘ The 
Blind Ploughman,” a good “‘ ballad,” and an imaginative one of 
“The Floral Dance.” Taking this song more slowly than usual, 
he really makes one see the charming picture it paints. A very 
pleasant record in every way. 


*Kirsten Flagstad and Edwin McArthur (piano) : Haugtussa 
(Garborg-Grieg). 1. Det symg (The Song). 2. Veslemoy 
(Little Maid). 3. Blabaer-Li (In the Bilberry Hills). 
4. Mote (Meeting). 5. Elsk (Love). 6. dans 
(Kidlings’ Dance). 7. Von Dag (Sad Day). 8. Ved 
Gjaetle-Bekken (by Gjactle-Brook). H.M.V. DB5833-6 
(12 in., 2gs. 4d.). 

Grieg’s delightful Cycle of Songs to the poems of A. Garborg 
describes the thoughts and emotions of a young girl, Veslemoy, 
who spends a lonely time tending goats in the remote Norwegian 
countryside. During the week-days these goat-herds have no 
company but their charges, but the young men come into the 
hills to seethem on Sunday. The Song Cycle is charming, and this 
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is a first recording as well as an important addition to the reper- 
toire. A synopsis containing the Norwegian poems with an 
English translation is included in the Album. A.R.’s review is 
unavoidably held over till next month. 


Bing Crosby with the Ten Darby Singers, with orchestra. 
Ballad for Americans (Robinson, Latouche). Brunswick, 
03151-2 (10 in., 7s. 4d.) 

Heavy and light-weight champions are not usually pitted 
against one another, and Bing Crosby is, naturally, no match for 
Paul Robeson. There can, therefore, be no comparison, as 
regards interpretation, between the Robeson and Crosby versions 
of the “ Ballad for Americans.” Apart from this the H.M.V. 
recording seems to be generally superior. Ae Ri: 


BAND 


A new march by K. J. Alford is an event and on Decca F7831 
we have The Army of the Nile played by the Royal Artillery Band 
(Woolwich). The old and always admired craftsmanship is 
still there but the composer has often been in better melodic 
vein and in this new march there is not the bracing and com- 
pelling rhythm which we have come to expect. In short, a good 
average march, but not up to the best “ Alford ” standard. On 
the reverse is an Overture called Lochinvar, which is in the main 
also march-like in character. 


The deficiencies in The Army of the Nile are shown up forcibly 
by the same composer’s Vedette March played by the Irish Guards 
Band on Rex 9966. Here we have snap, fire and melody as well 
as fine craftsmanship. Incidentally we also have fine recording. 
On the reverse side is an old favourite, Army and Marine March 
by Zehle. 


For the latest record of the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 
DB2017) Lieut.-Col. Miller gives us one of Herman Finck’s 
famous Fantasias—Bacchanalia. Here are drinking songs of all 
ages—some known by all and some by comparatively few. These 
are excellently strung together with many happy “ Finckian ” 
touches and splendidly arranged for the military band medium 
by the one and only Winterbottom. A splendid record. 

The Royal Marines (Portsmouth Division) Orchestra 
also give us old and tried favourites in the shape of A Frangesa! 
March and the famous slow-march El Abanico. Goodness knows 
how long it is since I heard A Frangesa! but I did not forget to 
sing at the right moment. Excellent playing and recording 
(Col. DB2020). 


Also goodness knows how long it is since I heard Suppé’s 
Tantalesqualen Overture until I heard this new Regal-Zonophone 
record (MR3471) made by my old friends Black Dyke Mills 
Band. It is not the best of Suppé but it has its moments and 
it is certainly well played. I wonder if the “‘ cutting ” has been 
done as discreetly as it might have been. I think that more 
might have been made of the fast section without undue sacrifices 
elsewhere. 


Of three new records in the Regal-Zonophone Salvation Army 
series of records I like one (MF302) containing two marches— 
Fire Away and The Rally—played by the Norland Castle Band. 
They are bright and tuneful and the playing is good. A shade 
top-heavy, but this may be the fault of the recording. 


The other two pass my comprehension however ! I have long 
advocated chamber music for piano and wind and prefer piano 
with wind to piano with strings in many ways. But Euphonium 
and Piano, I ask you ! The pity is that Bandsman V, Saywell 
plays very well and is worthy of a full band accompaniment. 
Bandmaster E. Edwards does on the piano all that is asked of 
him but once more I ask you! Euphonium and Piano !! MFg3oo 
contains The Warrior (double-sided) a pleasant piece and not 
ruined with over-ornamentation like ’Twas a very happy day on 
MFgo1. On the reverse of the latter is Courage, an excellent 
march played by the Croydon Citadel Band. W.A.C. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by ‘ 
EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Art Tatum—Piano Solos (Am. N.) 
*** Elegie (Massenet) (Am. Decca DLA 
1936) (February 22nd, 1940) 

**** Hyumoreske (Dvorak) (Am. Decca DLA 
1937) (February 22nd, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03162—3s. 8d.) 

To those with any musical taste Thou 
Shalt Not Jazz the Classics has become 
virtually the eleventh commandment— 
obviously because, for one thing, it’s absurd 
to alter anything unless you can add some- 
thing to its value, and jazz can no more add 
anything to classical music than peach 
sauce would be likely to improve caviare. 

But every rule has its exceptions which 
prove it, and Art Tatum’s Humoreske is one 
of these exceptions. 

His embroidery at the start of the record, 
where he plays the piece “ straight ’—at 
least ‘‘ straight ’’ by comparison with what 
follows—is not only as charming as it is 
technically brilliant (this man plays so 
much piano that it is just silly); it has also 
definitely added something to the purport 
of the work. And if you don’t think the 
same when he breaks into rhythm I'll be 
very much surprised. 

Elegie isn’t such a success. A humoresque 
lends itself to liberties more than an elegy 
which, being a song of lamentation, demands 
the retention of the mournful meaning 
which Tatum has to some extent destroyed. 

But even this side is not without taste, 
and as another display of virtuosity almost 
(for what the remark is worth in such 
circumstances) beats Humoreske. 


Will Hudson and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*Hi Ya, Mr. Chips (Hudson, arr. 
Hudson) (Am. Decca 68131) (Sep- 
tember 19th, 1940) 

*On the Verge (Hudson, arr. Hudson) 
(Am. Decca 68128) (September 
19th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03161—3s. 8d.) 

Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
June, 1941, page 14. 

These two sides were made at the same 
session as the band’s Peakin’ at the Deacon 
and World Without You reviewed last month 
and the same remarks go for them. 

They are just ‘‘ commercia! ”’ jazz com- 
petently played, but quite devoid of any 
inspiration of any sort. 


DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 
***Cain and Abel (Fenstock, Loman) (v) 
(Am. Decca 67651) (May tst, 1940) 
*** You Run Your Mouth, Pil Run My 
Business (Armstrong) (v)(Am. Decca 
67649) (May Ist, 1940) 
(Decca F7849—2s. 54d.) 


MUSIC 


Louis has turned out two of the most 
pleasing records we’ve had from him for 
some months. 

Mainly it’s because he’s got hold of a 
couple of moral-preachin’ lyrics, which get 
somewhere near to being ideal for his style 
of singing, set to simple but catchy melodies 
of the kind that any band ought to be able 
to swing in its sleep. 

But the band, and of course Louis’s 
trumpet, do their share towards making the 
pie as tasty as it’s easily digestible. 

According to the American Decca 
personnel sheet the line-up is Louis with 
Rupert Cole (alto); Joe Rarland (ten) ; 
Higginbotham (tm) ; Luis Russell 
(p) ; Lee Blain (g); ‘‘ Pops” Foster (bd) 
and ‘‘ Big” Sidney Catlett (ds). | But _as 
there are at least two trumpets besides Louis’s 
the outfit’s either Luis Russell’s full combina- 
tion or some other crew altogether. My guess 
is the latter. 


Lew Stone and His Stonecrackers 


*** Missouri Scrambler (Osborne, Biltick, 
Rogers) (Eng. Decca DR5477) 
*** Wednesday Night Hop (Kirk, Johnakins) 
(Eng. Decca DR5478) 
(Decca F7824—2s. 54d.) 
*** Fa-Da (Carleton) (Eng. Decca DR 
8 


5490 

*** Singing in the Rain (Freed Brown) 
(Eng. Decca DR5479) 
(Decca F7858—2s. 53d.) 

Stone directing Andy McDevitt (c/) ; 
Aubrey Franks (ten) ; Archie Craig (¢pt) ; 
George Chisholm, Eric Breeze, Wolfe 
Phillips (tmbs); Jack Penn (/); Ivor 
Mairants (g); Charles Short (b) ; 
Jock Jacobson (ds). Recorded March 17th, 
1941. 

Neat, but imaginative and well constructed 
arrangements, providing plenty of colour 


and contrasts, and satisfactorily designed to - 


allow the soloists plenty of scope, share with 
first-class playing the honour of making 
these four of the best swing sides local talent 
has produced. ’ 

If George Chisholm is the outstanding 
individualist that says nothing against 
McDevitt, Archie Craig, Jack Penn and 
Ivor Mairants, all of whom get their 
opportunities and play stuff that is an 
equal credit to their musicianship ana 
understanding of jazz. 

It also says nothing against Aubrey 
Franks, a young saxophonist with a beauti- 
fully dirty high register tone who is going 
to be so far and away the best swing tenor 
man we have as soon as he gets the confidence 
to play with a little more freedom that 
unless I’m nuts the others won’t see the way 
he goes. 

Recently he’s been working with Geraldo 
on the air, but these records are, I believe, 
the first chance he’s had to open out. 
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' H.M.V. 
Johnny Hodges and His Orchestra 
Am. N. 


***** Day Dream (Strayhorn, Ellington, 
(Am. Victor OAo053603) (January 
13th, 1941) 

*#*** Junior Hop (Ellington) (Am. Victor 
OA053606) (January 13th, 1941) 
(H.M.V. Bg184—3s. 8d.) 


Full personnel of these sides and the next 
two by Barney Bigard is not available, but 
both groups are of course contingents from 
Ellington’s band. The idea of featuring 
Ellington stars under their own names, 
with men from the Duke’s aggregation in 
support, was originated when Ellington was 
recording for Irving Mills’ ‘‘ Master” 
label, and is apparently being revived, I am 
glad to see, now that the orchestra is 
contracted to Victor. 

These two sides present Hodges playing, 
on soprano (in Junior Hop) and alto, music 
that is out of this world. 

Hodges has long been renowned for 
melody such as only himself and Benny 
Carter seem able to conceive, played with a 
feeling and a style that are unique, and in 
these two numbers he excels himself. 

Taken at a lazyish jig tempo, Junior Hop 
is conspicuous also for the lovely accom- 
paniment which Hodges gets, a chorus by 
muted brass to which the piano adds the 
most delicious little phrases, and eight bars 
of trombone by Lawrence Brown at his 
absolute best. 

Day Dream is a little rhapsody, so slow 
that, although it is “in tempo,” rhythm in 
the jazz sense almost becomes lost and you 
can look on the side almost as “ straight ” 
music. 

But what music! I doubt if ever—and 
this goes for both sides—so much has been 
said on a saxophone with such artistic 
restraint, yet in such detail, with such 
grace and with such sincere emotion. 


Barney Bigard and His Orchestra 


(Am. N.) 
**#***Charlie, The Chalo (Ellington) (Am. 
Victor OAo53621) (November, 


1940 
eee Dull at Dawn, A (Ellington) (Am. 
Victor OA053623) (Nov., 1940) 
. (H.M.V. Bg185—3s. 8d.) 

In a way these may be looked upon as the 
clarinet counterparts of the preceding 
saxophone solos by Hodges. 

Of course the tunes are different, but in 
the coupling of one slow and one jig 
time performance you find much the same 
treatments of the pieces and much the same 

eneral atmospheres. 

The differences therefore are mainly the 
inherent differences in the instruments and 
the temperamental differences between the 
two featured soloists. ; ; 

To say that Bigard has such emotional 
depth as Hodges would be equivalent to 
suggesting that a bluebell is as exotic as an 
orchid. Nevertheless in his light and at 
times more capricious way Bigard has the 
same power of self-expression based on the 
same regard for detail and an equal ability 
to say what he has to say with a tasteful 
restraint which does nothing to conceal 
what he has in mind or his ability to make his 
meaning abundantly clear. 

Bigard’s music may be more superficially 
decorative than Hodges’s, but it is just as 
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competent, technically and artistically, and 
if its grip is less forceful, its touch is at least 
equally attractive. 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra 


(Am. N.) 
**#** Cocktails for Two (Johnstone, Coslow) 
(Am. Victor OA057658) (Novem- 
ber, 19th, 1940 
** Takin’ My Time (Carter) (Am. Victor 
OA057659) (November 1gth, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg186—3s. 8d.) 


Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
June 1941, page 16. 

These two come (with All of Me and The 
Very Thought of You, reviewed last month) 
from Benny’s first session under his then new 
contract with Victor, and, with the maestro 
apparently desiring to dig himself in by 
keeping for a start more than half an eye on 
the box office, just how much these records 
will appeal to those most likely to be read- 
ing this section depends on to what extent 
Mr. C. has managed to reconcile the 
demands of ‘ commerciality’’ with the 
dictates of true jazz. 

In Cocktails for Two he has succeeded 
one hundred per cent., chiefly because he 
has done what he ought to do whenever he 
records a “‘ popular” tune. He opens and 
ends the proceedings with some solo alto 
work of which more need not be said than 
that for melodic appeal, and everything else 
that has made Benny recognised as one of 
the greatest saxophonists in jazz, it is almost, 
if not quite, the equal of his solo in Teddy 
Wilson’s Sugar on Parlophone R2660. 

After such a solo what happened next 
would hardly matter, provided it was in 
keeping with the same mood of simple 
melody, and as the piano solo which takes 
up most of the rest of the time is not only 
in this mood, but quite a little feature in 
itself, you can mark the side up as one of 
Benny’s most pleasant, no matter from what 
angle you want to judge it. 

Takin’ My Time is a somewhat different 
proposition. 

Although Benny’s horn is again heard, 
it takes up less of the time. The remainder 
is filled in by a competent band playing a 
good, but straightforward, arrangement of a 
tune that’s nice but quite conventional, and 
all round the record can be summed up as 
rather ordinary for such an enterprising 
figure as our Benny. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Concerto for Clarinet (Shaw, arr. Lennie 
Hayton) (Am, Victor OAo055226 
and 7) (December 17th, 1940) 
(12 in. H.M.V. C3291—4s. 10$d.) 
Shaw (cl) with Les Robinson, N. 
Plumb, C. Bassey, Jerry Jerome (reeds) ; 
G. Wendt, J. Cathcart, Bill Butterfield 
(tpts); Jack Jenney, Vernon Brown, 
Ray Coniff (tmbs); T. Boardman, T. 
Klages, B. Brower, B. Morrow, A. 
Beller, E. Lamas (vins) ; A. Harshman, 
K. Collins (violas) ; F. Goerner (’cello) ; 
John Guarnieri (/); A. Hendrickson 
(g) ; J. De Naut (4) ; Nic Fatool (ds). 
Concerto for Clarinet comes from the Artie 
Shaw-Fred Astaire film ‘‘ Second Chorus.” 
Second Chorus comes from Hollywood. 
The only thing Hollywood knows about 
real jazz is that when exploited with suffi- 
cient ostentation it can be good box-office. 
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Concerto for Clarinet is ostentatious. But 
when you’ve said that you’ve said about the 
worst there is to be said. Artie Shaw and 
arranger Lennie Hayton may have had to 
pander to Hollywood to the extent of making 
the piece spectacular, but they have 
managed to turn out something which is 
not only enterprising, but almost as accept- 
able as jazz as it is as any other form of 
music. 

The piece is made up of boogie-woogie, 
clarinet and jungle tom-tom duets (shades 
of Goodman’s Sing, Sing, Sing) and various 
other jazz devices and modes, off-set by 
themes, the spirit of which is more that of 
Liszt than of jazz. But incongruous as that 
may sound it all fits together well enough 
and builds up a composite picture that is in 
its way quite exciting. 

f the performance it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say that it is impeccable. We 
know enough of Shaw from his past records 
to realise that he can be relied upon 
to form up an outfit which will combine un- 
assailable musicianship with more than 
sufficient knowledge of jazz for the require- 
ments of the moment. 

Shaw’s personal contributions culminate 
in a long cadenza at the end in which he 
builds up to some incredibly high notes. I 
strongly suspect exhibitionism as the under- 
lying reason for it all, but exhibitionism or 
no exhibitionism it happens to have worked 
out all right as a fitting conclusion to a 
record you should certainly hear as an 
instance of the ever-increasing efforts that 
are being bestowed on the, shall we say, 
more ‘‘ popular ” forms of jazz. 


PARLOPHONE 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
***Tt’s Square, But It Rocks (Sigman, Slack) 
(v by Helen Humes) (Am. 
Columbia 29521) (Approx. Febru- 


ary, 1941) 

*** Rockin’ the Blues (Warren, arr. Buster 
Harding) (Am. Columbia 29249) 
(Approx. December, 1940) 
(Parlophone R2796—3s. 8d.) 


In spite of the fact that the not too good 
recording from which Basie usually suffers 
is not improved by the fact that, owing to 
non-arrival of masters, they are having to 
dub most of his sides, Rockin’ the Blues is a 
record which keeps Basie’s stock at par. 

It’s the usual Basie formula for fastish 
numbers of the Count’s piano sharing 
honours with an ensemble that’s still got a 
swell rhythm section and generally manages 
to play the right sort of stuff in the right way 
even though the reproduction does make 
it sound pretty messy. 

Helen Humes discloses that the words of 
It’s Square don’t mean much, but the Basie 
treatment, on the same lines as the coupling, 
makes the tune good enough, and in spite 
of the even more distressingly dirty repro- 
duction you can hear that the last three 
words of the title are not unjustified. 


Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra 

(Am. N.) 

*** Blue Afterglow (Glover, Hall, arr. 
Segure) (v by Dan Grissom) (Am. 
Columbia 29295) (Approx. Decem- 
ber, 1940) 

** Mix Up (Oliver) (Am. Columbia 
24084) (Approx. March, 1939) 
(Parlophone R2797—3s. 8d.) 
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Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Joe 
Thomas, Ted Buchner, Earl Carruthers, 
Dan Grissom (reeds) ; Gerald Wilson, 
Paul Webster, Snookie Young (tps) ; 
Elmer Crumbley, James Young, Russell 
Bowles (imbs); Edwin Wilcox (pf) ; 
Al Norris (zg) ; Moses Allen ()) ; James 
Crawford (ds). 


This is the band which I confess gets me 
beat more often than any other. It’s such a 
mass of contradictions. 

In both its arrangements and the way it 
plays them it’s pretentious and exhibition- 
istic. When it plays sweet it often exaggerates 
to the point of fulsomeness ; when it plays 
hot it often gets almost corny. 

Yet it works with such precision, its tone 
is so full and rich, its intonation so good, 
and in general its musicianship is so much 
more finished than that of most coloured 
bands that you can’t help being gripped by 
its music, especially as, unlike poor Basie, 
it usually manages to secure the benefits of 
good recording 

You'll find all this proved in the fast 
Mix Up and the lovely slow melody, Blue 
Afterglow, which is vocal throughout. 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am.) 

**Gone With What Draft (Goodman) 
(Am. Columbia CO29519) (Approx. 
February, 1941) 

*** On the Alomo (Kahn, Isham Jones) 
(Am. Columbia CO29513) (Approx. 
February, 1941) 

(Parlophone R2798—3s. 8d.) 


Goodman (cl) with George Auld (ten) ; 
Cootie Williams (ip/) ; Count Basie (/) ; 
Charlie Christian (g); Arthur Bern- 
stein (b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

The slow On the Alomo is a sequence of 
solos by Benny (note Bernstein’s lovely bass 
tone behind), Cootie, George Auld and 
Charlie Christian, in that order. 

Quiet and restrained, the music could 
hardly help having a certain elegance with 
players of such standard on the job. But 
when you’ve summed it all up, nothing 
much happens that is worthy of the group, 
individually or collectively. Cootie sounds 
quite uninspired, and in fact for him 
artificial, if not definitely forced. 

And much the same goes for the other 
side. It’s faster and cuter, but, when you 
come to look into it, only a rather dull 
stringing together of bits and pieces. 

This certainly wasn’t one of the Sextet’s 
most enthusiastic days. It sounds little more 
than rather bored. 


Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
*** Dim Blues (Parry, Shearing) (Parlo- 
phone CE10720) (May 3rd, 1941) 
*** Parry Opus (Parry) (Parlophone CE 
10721) (May 3rd, 1941) 
(Parlophone R2793—3s. 8d.) 
Harry Parry (cl) directing George 
Shearing (p) ; Roy March (vibres) ; Frank 
Deniz (zg); Sam Molyneaux ()); Ben 
Edwards (ds). 


Tasteful playing by all the soloists of 
easy on the ear little tunes makes this outfit’s 
records again acceptable as pleasantries in 
jazz chamber music. Ben Edwards’ continual 
wire-brush patter becomes a little monoton- 
ous and would be helped by an occasional 
change to cymbal, which would also give the 
rhythm the bit of extra punch it seems to 
need. 


SS ae 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


anD DANCE 


Vocal 


The best vocal version of this month’s 
outstanding number, Yes My Darling 
Daughter is sung by Pat Burke. Her 
handling of the somewhat “ Victorian ” 
advice to what is obviously a modern 
daughter is extremely amusing and coupled 
with J should nave known You years ago makes 
a record well worth hearing (Columbia 
FB2632). 

Dinah Shore couples Yes My Darling 
Daughter with Down Argentina Way in a style 
which is almost as convincing as that of 
Pat Burke (Regal MR3485). 

There can be little doubt that even 
should * Hutch” be so unfortunate as to 
lose that fascinating voice of his, he would 
still be in the top ranks of recording artists 
as a pianist. In both his records this month 
the accompaniments are extremely good, 
particularly so in Let there be Love with 
which is linked It’s always You (H.M.V. 
BDo29). I feel, however, that his best 
title is Whispering Grass backed with That 
Day it Rained (H.M.V. BDo30). 

The same remarks may equally apply to 
Turner Layton because here is yet another 
singer who is also a pianist of some note. 
Of his two records I prefer The Things I Love 
and For Ever and a Day (Columbia FB2635), 
the other being No. 10 Lullaby Lane and 
I shall see You Tonight (FB2636). 

Deanna Durbin gives us The Old Folks 
at Home which. is very good but I was 
disappointed to find her recording It’s foolish 
but it’s fun (Brunswick 03163) as surely there 
is an infinite variety of songs to which her 
voice does much more justice. 

Frances Day, still in romantic mood, 
stammers her way delightfully through 
I L-Love You So and backs it up with Do J 
Love You? on Decca 7867. 

The latter is also the first title of Vera 
Lynn and although the style is different, it 
is equally good, A Little Steeple Pointing to 
a Star being her second number (Decca 7863). 

An unusual record which I found most 
entertaining is There’s nae luck aboot the Hoose 
and Phil the Fluter’s Ball which is effectively 
swung, though only mildly so, by Ella 
Logan on Columbia FB 2631. 

The recent filming of “ Bitter Sweet” 
provides Nelson Eddy with the opportunity 
of recording some of the grand numbers 
from this Operette, and remembering the 
many famous artists who have sung these 
songs I have rarely heard them sung so well. 
Particularly good is Tokay, the Chorus work 
being exceptional. On the reverse is J’ll See 
You Again (Columbia DB2022). The other 
tunes Dear Little Café, The Call of Life and 
If you could only come with me are on DB2023. 

ildegarde still retains her allure in 
Isn’t it Romantic? and With a Song in my 
Foie). both being old favourites (Decca 

7 

if i say that Richard Tauber is as good 
as ever, one will agree that further comment 
is superfluous, his titles being Lover come 
back to me and My Moonlight Madonna 
(Parlophone RO20498). 


By H.S. 


Kenny Baker contributes a first-class 
version of There I Go with which is linked 
You Walk By, equally enjoyable (H.M.V. 
BD932). 

Bing Crosby has recorded two old 
favourites Lazy Day and Young and Healthy 
on Columbia DB2027, and the Street Singer 
Arthur Tracey gives us I'd know you 
anywhere and San Antonio Rose on Decca 7859. 





THIS MONTH’S BEST RECORDS 

Yes, My Darling Daughter, I Should have 
Known You Years Ago, Pat Burke (Col. 
FB2632). 

Whispering Grass, That Day it Rained, 
*“ Hutch ” (H.M.V. BDg30). 

Tunes from “ Bittr Sweet,” 
Eddy (Col. DB2022-3). 

Yes, My Darling Daughter, The Johnson 
Rag, Nat Gonella (Col. FB2638). 

For all that I Care, Amapola, Joe Loss 
(H.M.V. BD5681). 

It’s Foolish but it’s Fun, Love at Last, 
R.A.F. Dance Band (Decca F7861). 

Voices of Spring, Rawicz and Lan- 
dauer (Col. DB2026). 

Lover Come Back to Me, My Moonlight 
Madonna, Richard Tauber (Parlo. 
RO20498). 

Tickling Your Fancy, Tickling the 
Ivories, Vic Oliver (H.M.V. Bg181). 


Nelson 











Dance Music 


Nat Gonella (Columbia) produces the 
best dance arrangement of Yes, My Darling 
Daughter and backs it with a good version of 
The Johnson Rag (FB2638). Although I did 
not appreciate the vocal in I’ve Got Sixpence, 
it certainly has plenty of “go” and the 
other side of this is J Understand (FB2637). 

Harry Roy (Regal) follows the footsteps 
of the ‘*‘ Peanut Vendor ”’ with Potato Pete, 
and joins with it When They Sound the Last 
All-Clear (MR3491). Of his other titles the 
best is South American Way, a rumba with a 
typical Roy rhythm, on the reverse is a 
waltz, Will You Always Call Me Sweetheart 
(MR3492). ; 

Joe Loss (H.M.V.) gives us the best 
rendering of I’ve Got Sixpence with an 
excellent vocal refrain, but the coupling 
is not outstanding—Heart to Heart (BD5677). 
This band’s best record is undoubtedly For 
all that I Care and Amapola, featuring Monte 
Rey, who does full justice to both tunes 
(BD5681). Their last record Let there be 
Love and No. 10 Lullaby Lane is recorded on 
BD5682. 

Geraldo and his Orchestra’s (Parlo- 
phone) best record couples Does She Love 
Me with It’s Foolish but it’s Fun, both good 
arrangements of good numbers played with 
this band’s usual verve (F1842). Geraldo’s 
Yes, My Darling Daughter is almost as good 
as that of Gonella although the vocal just 
lacks that little something. Amapola, which 
completes this record, is an_ excellent 
Tango-foxtrot (F1835). 
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The R.A.F. Dance Band (Decca) should 
soon become. famous for their hot-rhythm 
style. Of their four titles I prefer There I Go, 
although Boogie-Woogie Bugle Boy which 
forms the backing, is not my sort of music 
(F 7862). Perhaps taking it on the whole 
the better record is It’s Foolish but it’s Fun 
and Love at Last (F7861). 

Woody Herman is yet another who 
makes a strongly rhythmical recording of 
There I Go and also sings a first-class vocal. 
Joined with Dream Valley, it is well worth 
hearing (Brunswick 03160) 

Lew Stone and his Stonecrackers 
romp their way through Singing in the Rain 
and ja-da with some good instrumental 
solos on Decca 7858. 

Felix Mendelssohn achieves the almost 
impossible in producing from steel guitars 
the staccato effects so necessary for a rumba 
in Say Si-Si, while Moonlight and Roses pro- 
bably called for less dexterity on Columbia 
FB2633. 

For those who like their dance music with 
a South American flavour, there is a good 
selection of Tangos, Rumbas and Congas. 
Juan d’Arienzo has two Tangos No Te 
Enganes Corazon and Esclavas Blancas, both 
with a genuine Argentine rhythm (H.M.V. 
BDg183). 

Desi Arnaz plays two spirited numbers 
Ahi Viene La Conga and Echa Un Pie, the 
second being listed as a “‘ step-out.”” Doubt- 
less ballroom experts will know what this 
means (Parlophone R2800). 

Edmundo Ros gives us Los Hijos de 
Buda and Te Quiero Dijiste with his Rumba 
Band (Parlophone F1839). 


Light Music and Miscellaneous 


In the forefront of the month’s light music 
is an excellent piano-duet by Rawicz and 
Landauer of Johann Strauss’ Voices of 
Spring, I found this a very pleasant recording 
(Columbia DB2026). 

Reginald Dixon presides at the organ 
to give us Jolly Brothers and the Barcarolle 
from #“ Tales of Hoffmann” (Regal 
MR3483). Reginald Foort also dips into 
the operas for his Faust Selection played on 
his own Moller Concert Organ (H.M.V. 
BDo31). In contrast, Sidmey Torch 
‘“‘organ-ises”” a popular medley Torch 
Parade No. 4 (Decca F7866). 

A variety of famous farmyard artists under 
the direction of Mickey Mouse give A Band 
Concert which is a recording from the Walt 
Disney sound-film on H.M.V. BDo28. 

Billy Thorburn and H. Robiuson 
Cleaver (The Organ, The Dance Band 
and Me) maintain their high standard with 
Let’s be Buddies and It’s Foolish but it’s Fun, 
both of which are excellent (Parlo. F1838). 

Similar remarks apply to Jimmy Leach’s 
Organola with Sunrise Seranade Racked by 
In Quality Street (Columbia FB2630). 

The Hillingdon Orchestra are In 
Holiday Mood, a fine piece of descriptive 
music by Ketelbey on Decca F7850. 

Carroll Gibbons reaches No. 12 of 
Carroll Calls the Tunes and introduces most 
of the current favourites, including Yes, My 
Darling Daughter, Let There be Love and 
There I Go (Columbia FB2639). 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kay record 
an almost similar series in their Tin Pan 
Alley Medley No. 35, both sides of which 
merit the comment “ Excellent” (Parlo- 
phone F1836). 
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Humorous 


After last month, four good humorous . 


records seem a boom, and as Vic Oliver 
remarks “‘ 
less” in his Tickling Your Fancy in which he 
manages to put over all his usual subtle 
innuendo, but what will probably be the 
surprise of the month is his piano-playing 
on the other side, Tickling the Ivories. It is 
so good as to merit inclusion in the Light 
Music section (H.M.V. Bg181). 


Formby Favourites for the Forces include six 


You won’t hear this on the wire-. 
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of Formby’s most popular numbers, and 


as usual his ukulele playing is outstanding - 


(Regal MR 3482). 

Cyril Fletcher Tells a Couple, or rather 
half a dozen and couples this with Who'll 
’ave a Blood Orange? (As if any costermonger 
would even have to ask in these hard times!) 
~a very amusing record (Columbia FB2629). 

Arthur Askey is, to say the least of it, 
topical, his Thanks for Dropping in Mr. Hess, 
being right up to date, and on the other 
side he produces The Stuttering Sergeant with 
some amusing commentary on what must 
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be a frightful impediment for an N.C.O. 
(H.M.V. BDo34). - 


Strict Tempo 

When Day is Done (Slow Foxtrot) Honey- 
suckle Rose (Quickstep) ; Oscar Rabin 
(Decca F7856). « . 

For Ever and a Day (Waltz), Let there be Love 
(Quickstep), Victor Silvester and his 
Ballroom Orchestra (Col. FB2642). 

Heart to Heart (Slow Foxtrot), Chicago 
(Quickstep), Victor Silvester and his 
Ballroom Orchestra (Col. FB2643). 





Collectors’ Corner 





LEO RIEMENS DISCOVERS _§IN HOLLAND 


AN UNKNOWN ODEON-DE-LUXE OF FELIA LITVIENNE 


a ES ET 





This article is doubly interesting to-day as it was written early in 1940, prior to the Invasion of Holland.—Sd. 


NE of the most unexpected and, from our viewpoint, most 

detestable effects of the war on collectors’ activities is an in- 
tensive and thorough melting-pot campaign in this country. 
Wherever I call at my accustomed addresses the invariable 
answer is: ‘ We sold all our stock to the melting-pot.” The 
trouble is that so far we have not yet been able to ascertain who 
is causing all this trouble. If we only knew, we could at least try 
to select the condemned records there, and no doubt save various 
valuable treasures. Despite this handicap a surprising amount 
of rare records have turned up here since my article in October. 
The greatest find of all was a completely unknown Odeon-de-luxe 
of Felia Litvienne (56221 and 56225) in the two soprano arias 
from Trovatore, sung in French. These titles did not appear in 
Bauer’s catalogue and of course any addition to the list of this 
giant can be considered a sensation. Moreover the discovered 
copy is in mint condition, and it will probably be re-recorded by 
one of the American societies ere long. I nearly took palpitation 
when I discovered a batch of about 80 good old G, & T. originals 
in an unexpected place, where I probably saved them in the nick 
of time from the inevitable melting-pot. It would not do to give 
the whole list here, but these were some of the most important 
copies a them : 


42883 Fritz Schroedter. Trovatore. 
44067 Marie Gutheil-Schoder and Franz Naval. Tales 
of Hoffmann. 
2-32623 Jean Francois Delmas. Priére de la symphonie 
légendaire (Godard). 
44267 Gertrude Foerstel and Desider Aranyi. Rigo- 
letto. 
23169 Michailowa. Berceuse (Tschaikovsky). 
23168 Michailowa. Serenade Matinale (being Hark, 
hark the lark, of Schubert). 
2-2662 Plancon. Faust Serenade. 
2-2665 Plancgon. Les Rameaux. 
32083 Renaud. Favorite. 
52672 Battistini. Faust. 
53441 Blanche Marchesi. Tosca. 
53440 Blanche Marchesi. Cavalleria. 
53261 Huguet. Polonaise Mignon (not in Bauer). 
34641 Gresse. Nuit de Walpurgis, Faust (not in Bauer). 
24090 Michailowa and Orloff. Unidentified duet (not 
‘in Bauer). 
03082 Patti. Casta diva. 
03046 Melba. Sur le lac. 


And scme sixty more of that kind. Also a nice batch of old 
Lyrophone records of about 1904, none of them mentioned in 
Bauer, among which was a Michailowa Villanelle, a very 
fine record of Julius Lieban in the Serenade from Barbiere, a 
record of Nicola Geisse-Winkel, who therewith enters the 
“collectors period,” Riddez, Paty, Marie Dietrich, Liva 
Edstrom, etc. 

Owners of Bauer’s “‘ Historical Records ” will notice the correct 


titles of the two Michaelowas mentioned above, and also the 
fact that the composer of the Delmas record was Godard. I 
believe this particular Delmas has never been found before, and 
to my opinion it is one of his very best. 

I am sorry to report the death of several artists well known 
to our circle. Julius Lieban, who was one of our last links 
with Wagner, died in Berlin at the age of 83. As a Jew the last 
years of his life there must have been none too happy. About 
the same time the news reached me that Franceschina Prevosti, 
who was Verdi’s favourite Traviata, had also died in Berlin, 
About a year ago Mdme. Prevosti, who reached the age of 77, 
had written to me stating that she had never recorded, but since 
the miraculous discovery of the Mapleson cylinders there always 
remains some hope. 

For those collectors who have not been in touch with American 
activities since September it will be news that I.R.C.C. is con- 
tinuing the release of re-recordings from the Mapleson cylinders, 
and, after Melba’s Huguenots, has actually given us the voice of 
Jean de Reszke in Africaine and Siegfried (where he is joined 
by the famous Mime of Adolphe von Hubbenet), the famous 
Wagerian tenor Georg Anthes, who as far as we knew had never 
recorded and who can now be heard in the Tristan duet with 
Nordica, and none else than Emilio De Marchi, the original 
Cavaradossi, another great name we have been seeking in vain 
on any record! The latter sings fragments from the Cavalle- 
ria duet with Calvé, while the American contralto, Carrie 
Bridewell (yet another singer as yet unrepresented on records!), 
joins them as Lola. 

I have been spending some weeks in perusing G. B. Shaw’s 
“Music in London, 1890-94.” The collector will find in 
them amusing and illuminating sidelights on scores of artists 
he will be interested in. He will read that Maurel’s Iago 
was not at all the perfect creation we were always given to under- 
stand it was (and it is an odd coincidence that Emilio de Gogorza 
in an interesting article in ‘‘ Musical America ”’ mentions that 
Maurel had lost his voice on account of a nodule as early as 
1890 !), he will be amused to find that Zélie de Lussan was 
distinctly a persona ingrata with G.B.S.; he will even find that 
Ada Adiny, the long neglected American star who was recently 
re-issued by I.R.C.C., sang at Covent Garden in 1894 and is 
favourably mentioned. The Mdme. Tetrazzini who appears in 
1890 is of course Eva, the elder sister of Luisa. The index errone- 
ously states the latter. Henri Albers, Bouvet, Greef-Andressen, 
Ben Davies, Julius Lieban, Bispham, Schumann- Heinl 
Nordica, Olitzka, and countless others are frequently mentioned 
and come to life in an amazing way. I can recommend all 
collectors to read these reviews of the past, who will give added 
interest and perspective to many of his treasured records. 


An interesting detail of the Rigoletto duet by Férstel and 
Aranyi, mentioned above, is that they sing the complete and 
unabridged cadenza at the end, something I have never heard 
before either on records or on the stage. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being extracts from Technical Correspondence 


Thorn Needle Trouble 


6 Q.—I am seeking your advice because of the difficulty I am 
experiencing in the use of thorn needles in my pick-up. 
The model I have is the B.T.H. Piezoelectric which is 
fitted in a playing disc. Needle point breakdowns and 
excessive chatter persist in spite of checking for correct 
alignment, correct height, levelling of the equipment 
and variation in the weight on the needle point. 

The trouble is so acute that almost any orchestral record- 
ing produces needle breakdown, or such excessive wear 
as to ruin the quality of reproduction, whilst records like 
the recent Beethoven Violin Concerto are practically 
unplayable. 

I would be very pleased to have your advice on this 
problem. 


A.—The solution is not so easy to find. You seem to have 
tried most of the possible remedies. You may find, 
however, that a thorough lubrication of the motor will 
help. Pay particular attention to the lubricating of the 
governor bearings, the governor worm and the turn- 
table spindle wheel with which it engages and then 
allow the motor to run for ten or fifteen minutes. 

An alternative to try is to disconnect the automatic 
brake so that there is no possibility of it creating extra 
side pressure. It may help, too, if-you interpose a pad 
of insulative material (a rubber heel or pad of similar 
texture) between the pick-up base and the motor board. 
This “ insulator ” will absorb any spurious mechanical 
vibrations that may be radiated from the motor. 

Failing the success of these suggestions it would seem 
that there is something radically wrong with the pick- 
up. Perhaps the crystal is partly fractured or the 
associated moving parts are faulty. If so the obvious 
remedy is a new crystal element. No piezo pick-up if 
mounted correctly and otherwise in good condition 
should cause the record wear of which you complain. 
Indeed, the combination of this type of pick up and 
thorn needles is one of the most successful both as 
regards small record wear and few needle point fractures. 


Renovating Old Records 


7 Q.—I am in possession of some old gramophone records 
which, through constant playing have become almost 
worn out. I understand there are preparations on the 
market which will rejuvenate old and worn records. 
Would you please tell me where such preparations may 
be obtained? 


A.—There are one or two different brands of record dressing 

obtainable though none is capable of doing what you 
require. It is a physical impossibility to rejuvenate the 
worn-out modulated grooves of any record. You may 
be able to improve the surface and in some small 
measure improve definition, not by a replacement process, 
however ; but by a process of removing dust, grease or 
dirt that may be clogging the grooves. 
Such preparations are sold by E.M.G. Handmade 
Gramophones Ltd., 10, Grape St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.C.2 and by the V.G. Manufacturing Company, 
Gorst Rd., Park Royal, London, N.W.10. Before the 
application of either of these, palliatives it may be worth 
while for you to treat the records as is described on page 
62 of our handbook Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio under 
the heading ‘‘ Washing Records.” 
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New ‘Readers’ Column 





GRAMOPHONE HINTS FOR 
BEGINNERS 


(Continued from page 21) 


A FAIR amount of correspondence of recent months has 
related to piezo-electric pick-ups. One point that has 
recurred, perhaps more than any other, is the question of ex- 
traneous noises heard as a background to the music. 

This, it may be explained, has nothing in common with the 
normal surface noise produced by this type of pick-up. It is 
something much more disconcerting than that. Not always does 
it manifest itself in the same form either. Sometimes it is repro- 
duced as a slight distortion or cracking of the higher notes and at 
other times it is as though mechanical chatter of the needle in the 
groove was being reproduced concurrently with the music. 

The causes of this type of parasitic noise are not always the 
same ; nor, for that matter, are they always easy to locate. As 
in the tracing of most other troubles it is wiser to adopt a process 
of elimination. Test out the easiest and most obvious of possible 
causes and only as a last resort suspect, and if within personal 
skill, attempt to rectify any fundamental deficiency or fault. 

For example, suppose your record reproducing equipment 
includes a pick-up of the piezo-electric type and a slight buzz or 
rattle accompanies the reproduction of certain parts of a record, 
this is the sort of procedure to adopt : 

(a) First of all ascertain whether or not the motor is running 
smoothly. Is it causing excessive vibration? If so it is possible 
that this vibration is being transmitted along the motor board to 
the base of the pick-up through the carrying arm to the crystal 
element itself. Here, since it is a well known property 
of Rochelle Salt of being able to convert mechanical 
motion into’ electronic currents as well as_ being 
able to convert an_ electronic impulse into mechanical 
motion, the vibration may be transferred as an electrical impulse 
through the pick-up leads and amplifier to loudspeaker to be 
reproduced there as a background to the music. 

The remedy is obvious; the excessive vibration must be 
strangled at birth. Maybe a slight readjustment of the governor 
spindle in its eccentric bearings is all that will be necessary, or 
even a thorough lubrication will suffice. The vibration, whether 
it be from the motor or from any other source, e.g., the loud- 
speaker when reproducing heavy bass, can be prevented from 
reaching the crystal element by inserting a thin pad of rubber 
between the pick-up base and the motor board. And, as described 
previously in this column, the motor board itself can be effectively 
insulated from the cabinet by strips of rubber fastened to the 
fillets on which it rests. This will have the added effect of reducing 
mechanical noise from the motor. 

(To be continued) 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 
B = C . N a Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


Telephone : 


uvitisehone | THE B.C.N: COMPANY init=tso, 


24 STATION ROAD, CARGREEN ROAD, STH. NORWOOD S.E.25 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. The writer’s full name 


and address must be given. 


A must be enclosed if 


stamped 
an answer of the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of Tate GRAMOPHONE 


It was interesting to read the letter from S. E. Luckhurst, of H.M. 
Forces, in your March issue asking for more organ records, and 
particularly for complete recordings of the Handel concertos with 
orchestra. For a year or two now such albums have been available 
in the Victor catalogue over here, and I wonder if they may be obtained 
in England through re-pressings by His Master’s Voice. They were 
recorded here in Cambridge, on an especially effective organ, and the 
orchestra was made up of some of the Boston Symphony men, conducted 
by Arthur Fiedler. It was my very good fortune to study at the Royal 
Academy with G. D. Cunningham, who made a great impression in 
this country when he was oy a number of years ago 

Massachusetts, U.S.A. t. Power Biccs 

(The records to which Mr. Biggs refers are of Handel’s Concerto 
No. 10 in D minor, No. 2 in B flat, No. 11 in G minor, and No. 13 in 
F major of Bach’s “ Little Organ Book” in three albums of Bach’s 
Chorale Preludes—Sleepers Awake, Now come Saviour, Rejoice ye Christians, 
In Dulci Fubilo and of Dajiuin’s Grand feu et Duo and Sur les Flutes. 
He is himself the soloist.—Ed.) 


Bernard Van Dieren 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


I do not know if the suggestions for new recordings which appear in 
your columns have any influence on the powers that be, but it has been 
noticeable that occasionally works have been recorded which were 
previously recommended in your correspondence columns or by your 
contributors. 

With this in mind, may I advance the view that some recognition, 
by the recording companies, of Bernard Van Dieren’s music is long 
overdue? The neglect of Van Dieren has not, of course, been confined 
to the gramophone companies. In fact, I cannot recall a single occasion 
when a work of his was broadcast. This neglect has always puzzled 
me, because some of our foremost music critics have placed Van Dieren 
very high among modern composers. 

Miniature scores of his quartets can, of course, be procured and 
studied, but in my experience this only whets the appetite to hear his 
music. After all, music is a thing to be heard, not seen, and in complex 
music such as Van Dieren’s the gramophone i is the ideal medium for 
making a thorough acquaintance with it. 

It is not at all likely that Van Dieren’s music will become popular, 
but that should not deter the recording companies. H.M.V. gave us 
Bartok’s 2nd String Quartet recently (for which grateful thanks), and 


I think as many would be glad of the opportunity to appreciate the . 


qualities of, say, one of Van Dieren’s String Quartets. 

Cecil Gray, in his sympathetic essay on Van Dieren (A Survey of 
Contemporary Music) says that the “ underlying spirit which animates 
this music is a profound serenity and tranquillity which one may seek 
in vain elsewhere to-day.” If those qualities were needed in 1924 (the 
year Mr. Gray’s book was first published), how much more are they 
needed at the present time. 


Selkirkshire. DoNALD MACLACHLAN. 


“Things are not what they were.”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


While making no effort to deny the fact that I do not think things 
are what they were in the matter of operatic singing, I cannot help 
feeling that Mr. J. C. Robertson attributes to-me a greater degree of 
bigotry than was warranted by my letter in the November issue. 
Although I cannot remember exactly how I worded the letter, the 
main point that I intended to convey was not so much that I consider 
Caruso, for example, to have been a greater singer than Gigli (although 
I certainly do), as that I find a pre-electric Gigli record to be more 
like Gigli in the flesh than an electrically recorded one, and that despite 
(or rather because of) the fashionable over-amplification in vocal record- 
ing which presumably purports to flatter the. singers, I get much more 
pleasure from listening to such a record as the Caruso-Farrar “ Butter- 
fly” duet (which is sung by masters of the art and recorded by a 


second-rate process) than I do from a record of the same duet by Pertile 
and Sheridan (which is recorded by master mechanics and sung by 
second-rate artists). Now, please, Mr. Robertson, do not accuse me of 
being insensible to the many qualities of Pertile because 4 rank him as 
second-rate ; there are many more than two “rates” in singing, 
and to be a second-rate singer is all too rare an achievement. Though 
I am unabashedly a “ “Golden Age’ fiend” I regret as much as 
Mr. Robertson the passing or decline of such first-rate artists as Pon- 
selle, Muzio, Rethberg, Raisa, De Luca, and Galeffi, and such second- 
rate ones as Dal Monte, Pampanini, Bertana, Martinelli, Gigli, Pertile, 
Schipa, Cortis, and Zanelli, even though I cannot summon any very 
great oo over the retirement of Arangi-Lombardi and De Angelis 
(whom I would hesitate to rank as third-rate). So it will be seen that 
I do esteem Ponselle, Muzio, Rethberg and Raisa as highly as I do 
Melba, Farrar or Lilli Lehmann, and De Luca and Galeffi as highly 
as Battistini - Leper ; I will go further, and declare Galeffi in his 
prime to be th of any operatic baritone in history, so surely I 
cannot be acc of being a slave to eras ? I confess I am not optimis- 
tic enough to hope ever again to hear such a miraculous blend of per- 
fection of vocal beauty and exquisite musical sensibility as Caruso 
provided, but I have every hope that such young Italians as Gino 
Bechi and the others Mr. Robertson mentions may prove themselves 
worthy successors to those who went before them, but, returning to my 
original point, I do hope their records will be as true to them as were 
the old acoustical ones to Caruso, Farrar, Amato, etc., and that the 
recorders will not be tempted into trying to make Tamagnos out of 
all of them simply by the crude method of “ turning on the juice.” 
Chelsea, S.W.3. ALAN GorRDON. 


G. W. and Rachmaninov 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

When prejudice and parti-pris come in at the door, logic and con- 
sistency are like to fly out of the window. Thus G. W., who by implica- 
tion ascribes the deletion of the Rachmaninov Second Symphony from 
the H.M.V. Catalogue to the fact that it is not greatly cared for, and 
therefore not of much account (he does not greatly care for it himself, 
you will observe), is grieved and surprised at the deletions of other 
works that he does value. Thus, while the deletion of the Rachmaninov 
work is natural and understandable in view of the defects of the work, 
it is inexplicable in the other cases! I suggest to G. W. that the reason 
is one and the same in both cases—lack of demand. That this has 
nothing whatever to do with artistic merit either in the performance or 
the work performed is amply shown by the many instances G. W. 
adduces. 

The case of Rachmaninov and English critics prmecally speaking) 
is analogous with that of Elgar and French and Italian critics. In 
France aaa Italy Elgar’s music is detested (an antipathy I confess myself 
to understanding and sharing more and more). It is a case of tempera- 
mental antipathy ; but to elevate into a dogma and have recourse to 
mean shifts to attempt to “ rationalise”? a temperamental dislike 
strikes me as contemptible. If the considered judgment of the greatest 
creative and executive artists is (as any reasonable person would agree 
it is) any indication of an artist’s place in the Hierarchy of Parnassus 
then Rachmaninov’s place is as high as it is secure. It is known that 
Elgar himself had a great admiration for Rachmaninov’s work. Are 
Medtner, Wood, Elgar himself, Beecham, Nikisch, Sabanéciev, New- 
man, Richter, to mention only a few, an unimportant minority whose 
opinion is of no weight as against English newspaper scribes who for 
temperamental reasons (or other into which it is perhaps wiser not to 
—s express disapproval of Rachmaninov ?. . 

I think by way of codetta I cannot do better than close this letter 
with an analogous instance from literature. Having some years since 
been enormously moved and impressed by a trilogy of our revered 
Editor, I greatly desired to re-read it. Making efforts to procure it, 
I discover that it is out of print. Now this work is not only, according 
to his wife’s delightful biographies of herself and her husband, considered 
by him as one of his best, most serious and important works, but was 
so regarded even by the reviewers from whom it earned enthusiastic 
praise! Does G. W. see the moral ? 


London, N.W.1. KarkHosRu SHAPURJI SORABJI. 
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The London Symphony Orchestra 
To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE 


I have been very interested in Mr. Youens’ article on the London 
Symphony Orchestra, but there is a great deal more than can be 
written of the more intimate happenings of the orchestra. I cannot 
pretend to give anything like a history of it but in its early days I was 
in close touch with my friend Adolf Borsdorf and heard of many of 
the happenings at first hand. I particularly remember one tribute to 
the adaptability of the players which Mr. Youens mentions. When 
Fritz Steinbach conducted a concert he was allowed, as was the practice 
in those days, one rehearsal and one only. He could speak no English 
and he had an interpreter by his side. He started rehearsing the 
Brahms E minor Symphony and after a few bars of the start he turned 
to a few other passages of the first movement of which a few bars each 
were’ played. He then turned to his interpreter and said in German: 
“* These men do not want a rehearsal.” 

The Orchestra had its origin when the old Queen’s Hall orchestra 
was returning from a Concert tour of England and the originators 
were Borsdorf, Busby and Vandermeerschen the horn players and 
Morrow the trumpet player. Plans were discussed in the train and by 
the time the train reached London they were decided upon. Richter 
who was in London at the time was consulted without delay and he 
warmly welcomed the proposal. There was no other choice for the 
Conductor for the first Concert: in fact he was to be the conductor 
whenever he was available. In due course Richter produced his 
programme for the first concert and it contained the Trauermarsch 
from Goétterdammerung, but the extra tubas, trumpets and trombones 
were a difficulty. A deputation waited upon Richter and explained 
that with the new venture they did not want to incur any further 
expense than was necessary: would he therefore either allow them to 
play the Trauermarsch without the extra instruments or substitute 
some other item for it ? Richter who was thoroughly enthusiastic would 
have nothing to do with either proposal ; his reply was: ‘‘ we will play 
the Trauermarsch and with all the instruments—at my expense.” 

On another occasion Borsdorf told me of his meeting Richter at 
lunch one day to discuss the arrangements for the then forthcoming 
season. These presented little difficulty but there was one term on 
which they could not agree and Borsdorf described to me how after 
lunch they walked in the rain from Piccadilly Circus to Oxford Circus 
and then back again until at last Richter got his own way. The 
condition in dispute was that Richter insisted that at any concert at 
which there was not.a full house half his fee was to be returned. 

Very much more could be written of this wonderful orchestra, and 
I quite agree that the strings of that day were a wonderful body 
of players, but equally wonderful were the four horns, Borsdorf, Busby, 
Vandermeerschen and Brain ; such a quartet as no orchestra has had 
since. 


London, S.W.1. F. BERNARD SMITH 


How to Improve a Portable 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Since the first talking machine was produced by Edison in 1876, 
to be followed the following year by Berliner’s gramophone, a vast 
number of improvements on the original discovery have been invented 
with more or less success. Some of your readers will remember the 
excitement that was caused by Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s espousal of 
the flexible connector named by him the Lifebelt in 1925. This was 
soon eclipsed by the coming of the radiogram. But some of us still remain 
faithful to the acoustic machine and consider that we get far better 
results from it. As an inveterate experimenter I have recently made 
what I consider a distinct improvement on my old H.M.V. portable, 
which I think might be applied with equal success to other and more 
modern machines of the same make. It is briefly to provide an extension 
horn by utilising the lid lowered to 44in. of the closed position and 
enclosing the sides, giving an external aperture of 10} by 44 inches. 
If it is only desired to play 10 in. records two rectangular pieces of stiff 
card measuring 4}in. at base and extending 14} in. (shorter for more 
modern machines) will answer the purpose. It takes more ingenuity 
to accommodate 12 in. records. A marked improvement is at once 
obvious in a fuller and more resonant bass and greater clarity of every 
instrument in the orchestra. I commend this experiment to my fellow 
experimenters. We are not scientists, but we are constantly trying to 
get better and still better reproduction. Undoubtedly the greatest of 
modern improvements has been electrical recording. Anything which 
will improve the quality of the high standard achieved by recorded 
music is well worth the little trouble involved to obtain it. So I have 
much pleasure in recommending to your notice what I call “ The 
Enclosed Portable.” Any improvement in the gramophone enhances 
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the value and beauty of all one’s records. I get my best results on this 


~ machine with an “ Expert ” soundbox designed for portables and by 


using Universal thorn needles. Also I have adapted an ingenious 
counterweight. But the simple enclosing of the sides will give your 
readers who have portables a very remarkable improvement in repro- 
duction. I should add it is desirable to remove the record-carrier if there 
is one, or to reverse it to the front of the lid. 


Bacup, Lancs. Rev. L. D. GrirrFitH. 


Hundred Last Records 
To the Ediior of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Your “ hundred first records ’” competition suggested another which 
might interest some of your readers with large collections, and which 
might be called the “ hundred last records.” This is the hypothesis. 
Suppose the government suddenly decided to requisition all records in 
the country to boil them down and use the material in them for war 
purposes, and collectors were allowed to keep only 100 apiece for 
themselves ; what hundred from your present collection would you keep? 
Here is my choice (from a collection of about 650). A few of the items 
are American recordings with which you may not be familiar. 


Bach Mass in B Minor 17 
The Coffee Cantata 4 
The Musical Offering 6 
Violin Concerto in D minor 3 
Mozart Clavier Fantasy and Sonata in C minor 4 
Wind Serenade in B flat major 3 
Sinfonia Concertante for Violin and Viola 4 
Clavier Concerto in D minor 4 
Beethoven String Quartet in C sharp minor 5 
Tchaikovsky Pianoforte Trio in A minor 6 
Brahms Clarinet Quintet in B minor 4 
Dvorak Violoncello Concerto in B minor 5 
Strauss Also Sprach Zarathustra 5 
Mahler Symphony No. g in D flat major 10 
Sibelius Symphony No. 5 4 
Bloch String Quartet No. 1 6 
Bartok String Quartet No. 2 4 
Vaughan Williams Symphony No. 4 4 
Harris Symphony No. 3 2 


Jack DreTHER 


ANSWERS TO W.R.A.’S QUIZ 


1. Giovanni Martinelli. New York, Metropolitan. Recent recording : 
Othello. 

2. Kreisler, 664, Berlioz (1803-69). Toscanini, 744, Gounod (1818-93). 
Menuhin, 244, Pergolesi (1710-36). Myra Hess, 514, Lully (1639-87). 

3. Carmen, 407; Tannhduser, 301 ; Freischiitw, 295 ; Lohengrin, 279 ; 
Magic Flute, 277 ; Cav., 264 ; Pag., 255 ; Trovatore, 251 ; Butterfly, 245; 
Hoffmann, 242 ; Dutchman, 241 ; Tiefland, 240. 

4. The Ninth! At a competition in Venice a few years ago a film 
dramatizing this work took the first prize. Most of the music was 
played, and on it was grafted a drama which the journal L’art Musical 
described as “rich in incident.” ‘‘ The main characters,” this 
magazine reported, “‘ are. a passionate, irresponsible woman, who 
eventually commits suicide ; another, less artistic in temperament ; 
a famous conductor; and a not very attractive but very intelligent 
child.”” Maybe the last-named wrote it. 

5. 1. Archduke trio, Beethoven, Op. 97. Cortot-Thibaud-Casals. 

2. (a) Spring symphony, Schumann (First). Recently recorded by 
ton Sym. 

(b) ‘Spring sonata, Beethoven in F, Op. 24. Lener-Kentner. 
. Chopin’s Raindrop Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15. Paderewski. 

. Farewell symphony, Haydn. L.S.O. (Wood). 
. Coronation. Mozart’s piano concerto, K.537. Recorded (for 
harpsichord) by Landowska and a chamber orchestra. 
There is a Coronation Mass, but it does not appear to 
be recorded. 

6. (a) Tragic symphony, Schubert’s Fourth. N.Y. Phil. 

(Barbirolli.) (6) Overture Brahms. B.B.C. (Toscanini) . 
(Players are justthose that come to mind, not necessarily “ the best.”’) 
6. Granados’ Goyescas. 
4. Parsifal (1882). Produced in full form in England in 1914. 
8. (a) Brahms, first symphony, end of first movement. 

(6) Scherzo of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth. 

(c) Tchaikovsky again: the march movement of the Sixth. 

(d) Liszt’s E flat piano concerto (Felix White tells of hearing a 
triangle (which ought to have no distinctive, exact note), 
that was just neatly a half-tone above the lead given it, 
producing a comical effect of a mocking response). 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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